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''In the ancient prayers of the Greek Churchy the 
people answered. The Lord keep you« Sir« to 

BLESS AND SANCTIFY US MANY YEARS : tO sheW hoW 

sensible they were of the benefit of receiving God's 
blessing by His Ministry." 

BISHOP WILSON, SERMON LXXXVIII. 



Reverend Sirs, 
To you as gentlemen — as scholars — as 
Christian men — as the most honest and 
enlightened Clergy in Europe — I venture to 
dedicate my humble endeavours at the solu- 
tion of some important questions which more 
immediately concern the Christian philosopher, 
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the Christian statesman^ and the Christian 
divine, to each of whom are especially en- 
trusted the temporal welfare and spiritual 
characteristics of the Christian people. In 
every department of learning and science, 
whether it be as antiquaries, philologists, 
astronomers, mathematicians, architects, ar- 
chseologists, mechanists^ geologists, historians, 
poets, politicians, disciples of general literature, 
&c., the clergy occupy a distinguished and 
prominent station ; and from among the Laity, 
who have honourably and readily placed them- 
selves under their instruction, have arisen the 
noblest of philosophers, statesmen, generals, 
and men of science, that ever adorned any era 
of the civilised worid — a known and renowned 
circumstance which constitutes no mean matter 
for glorying in the annals of the Reformed 
Church of England — that Church which leads 
and encourages the advancement of mind, and 
is eminently liberal in her bearing towards 
those who cannot conscientiously own her as 
their sole guide and counsellor. 

To the consideration, then, of the parochial 
Clergy of the Church of England, the impor- 
tant questions in this book are submitted, and 
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the questions will be acknowledged to be of 
the highest importance^ when it is considered 
that one of them affects the lives and amelio- 
ration of hmnan beings ; that another possesses 
a material influence on our behaviour towards 
animals; that another has reference to the 
unity and stability of our Church at home; 
another to the education of the rising generation; 
and that another deeply concerns our policy 
and charity towards the differing millions of a 
Church in Ireland — a Church which we should 
endeavour to conciliate before we can hope to 
convert, and to win over at the same time that 
we may have cause firmly to admonish ; for it 
should ever be a prevailing axiom among 
Christian men, that, gratitude and praise for 
their superior advancement in religious truth 
should render them always desirous of gently 
alluring others to their own position of happi- 
ness and peace. 

How the case of the Church of England 
stands may well be gathered from the Works 
of Archbishop Bramhall, Bishops Hall and 
Beveridge, and other divines ; and it is impos- 
sible to conceive that the moderation of the 
Anglican Church will ever be abolished for the 
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setting up of either extremes that have, ever 
possessed and agitated the various minds of 
men. Only let every clergyman know and 
feel in his heart, in accordance with the words 
of a popular writer of the day, that ^^any 
Christian spirit working kindly in its sphere^ 
whatever it may be, will find its mortal life too 
short for its vast means of usefulness.^' Tes, 
you who have small parochial gardens to work 
in, you can find time to handle the learned and 
charitable pen — and you who are labouring in 
the places of our dense populations, you who 
have more anxious and onerous and perilous 
duties than an Oberlin or a Neff ever knew, 
you will have no moment idle in your eventful, 
and most useful career. 

Clergy of the Church of England ! take this 
as a suggestion kindly offered to you, and ever 
to be present in your minds amid all your zeal, 
and throughout every period of your good 
endeavour, that it is by its moderation that 
your Church will stand. Before you would 
petition for the revival of her Convocation, and 
thereby tear her with debate and difference : sit 
down and think upon it. Before you plead 
openly for an entire separation between Church 
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and State^* and thereby disregard the ventilat- 
ing air of public opinion^ and unprejadiced 
deliberation : sit down and think upon it. Be- 
fore you would venture the bringing in of 
obsolete ceremonies and dresses^ which have no 
essential service in themselves, and rather tend 
to alarm your beloved and loving congregations : 
sit dofwn and think upon it. Before you would 
desire to amend your liturgy, for can that need 
amendment of which Bishop Newton speaks, 
" He must be very wandering whom it will not 
fix : he must be very cold whom it will not 
warm : and he must be either a very good or a 
very bad man whom it will not improve :'^ sit 
doum and think upon it. Before you become 
novel and ultra-opinionistic in your preaching, 

* Lord Campbell observes, in his Lives of the Lord 
Chancelhra, 8fc, of England, when speaking of the famous 
Constitutions of Clarendon, " One of the articles shews 
that the right of sitting in the House of Lords, now 
belonging to bishops, and greatly prized by them, was 
originally forced upon them at a time when they thought 
it an indignity to sit in any assembly except by them- 
selves, as a separate order." The very opposite of this 
is the case now, for the bishops are desirous of amalga- 
mating themselves with the honourable laity of the 
realm, and shewing to the world that the laity and the 
clergy combined do form the Church of Christ, and that 
both should make the laws which appertain to its 
government and discipline. 
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exalting dogmas and debasing the good life: 
sit doum and think upon it. Oh sit down 
and think upon these things, not as members 
of parties and denominations, but as calm 
and reasoning ministers to the great Chris* 
tian world, and you will, perhaps, prefer 
to go on with the Church as she is,* to give 
full scope to her energies as a humane 
Total Abstinence from all Vice Society; to 
wend your way perseveringly and courteously 
among the haunts and habitations of the poorer 
members of your flock; to plead for them be* 
fore the faces of their richer brethren ; to be 
ever ready to lighten the sorrowful sympathies 
of all classes ; mindful always of good Bishop 
Latimer's words, " To whom will God give the 
Holy Ghost ? To lords and ladies ? To gen- 
tlemen or gentlewomen ? No, not so : he is 
not ruled by affections — he hath not respect 
unto personages. ' Poscentibus/ saith he: 
unto those which call upon Him, being rich or 
poor, lords or knights, he is ready to give unto 
them when they come to Him.'^^ And thus 
doing, the usefulness and affectionateness of 
your Church will ^er continue to be recognized 
•and acknowledged gratefully; and every cir- 

* Eatimer on Prayer. 
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cumstance that would tend to her weakness 
will be deplored and averted. Oh ! be zealously 
affected in these matters, but avoid, as writes 
Bramhall,* ^^That preposterous zeal, which is 
like hell^ hot without light, maketh errors to 
be essentials, and different opinions different 
religions^ because it will not distinguish between 
the good foundation which is Christ, and the 
hay and stubble that is builded thereupon.^^ 

It cannot be concealed that the growing 
question in England is now, and wUl be more 
so, " What is to be done to retard, or modify, 
without resort to injudicious appeals to human 
prejudices or passions, the increase of the 
Roman Catholic views of the Christian religion 
in our nation — an increase cherished by the 
liberal tone of the Legislature, and by the 
voices of the electoral body of the realms of 
Ghreat Britain and Ireland?'^ Whatever is 
effectually done will be brought about by the 
efforts of the learned and discreet clergy of the 
Church of England ; and may the golden 
words of Bishop Smalridge be always borne in 
mind, who, when speaking of BeUgious Ceremo- 
flies, saith, " There are very many and very 
strong reasons why we should reverence the 

* Bramhall's Works, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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memory of the first Reformers of our Church 
why we should speak of them with veneration, 
and why we should thank God for those won« 
derful things which He wrought by them for 
the good of His Church, and the honour of His 
holy name : but there is no one thing for which 
they are more deservedly to be reverenced, 
because there is no one thing which more 
manifests their great prudence, their sound 
judgment, and their extraordinary moderation, 
than this — that in the reforming of those abuses 
which had crept into the Church, they religiously 
observed that golden mean which is nicely 
and scrupulously to be observed in all matters 
that are of weight and moment, which it is very 
difficult for those who do aim at it always to 
compass, which none but very wise men do so 
much as aim at, but which, when carefully 
aimed at and happily compassed, is sure to be 
approved and admired by all judicious ob- 
servers/' 

And while this middle path is commended, I 

it must be recollected that all men are not wise, 
and that all wise men will not be won to the 
middle path, for what is truth to one mind 
appears as error to another; so that even 
moderate men, and tolerant men, have still i 
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need of care^ lest even they should become un- 
courteously zealous in endeavouring to draw 
their fellow Christians into one and the same 
benign and peaceable pathway with themselves 
— inasmuch as the object to which they wish 
to attract others may be the very peace itself, 
while the means resorted to may savour of the 
contrary kind. 

Reverend Sirs, my little book might have 
been dedicated to individuals of high rank and 
of great renown, for opportunities and kind 
permissions have been oflfered me, and the 
names of noble relatives and friends might 
have been selected, which would have been still 
more gratifying to me; but it is rather my 
choice to present it humbly before the Clergy of 
this realm, in the hope that while some may 
approve my sentiments, and circulate them 
freely, others, who may disapprove of them,may 
correct and admonish, in all gentle courtesy of 
speech ; and ever shall I be prepared to receive 
objections equally with approvals, knowing that 
by an amicable controversy the truth is gained. 
And while aspiring to your attention in parti- 
cular, I would by no manner of means depre- 
cate what the Roman bard dreaded might be 
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the fate of bis book^ but rejoice to hail^ as an 
auspicious hour for mine^ 



Contrectatus ubi manibus sordescere vulgi 
Ceperis." 



Assuring you, that a deep sense of the 
importance of the matters inadequately dis- 
cussed in these pages^ has mainly induced me 
to dedicate them to the ministers of the most 
benevolent religion ever offered for the ac- 
ceptance of mankind, 

I have the honour to be. 

Reverend Sirs, 

Your faithful and devoted Servant, 

The Author of " Doctor Hookwell,'^ 
" The Primitive Church in its Episcopacy,^' &c. 

August, 1846. 
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THE 



PASTOR OF PEN8CELLW00D. 



MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE. 



« 



One impulse from a vernal wood. 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil, and of good. 
Than all the sages can." 

WORDSWORTH. 



A FINER Sunday could not have shone out 
upon this beaulifiil earth, than that one on 
which my steps were led into the retired 
and romantic village of Pensoellwood. I had 
seated myself down on a rising knoll of ground, 
on the top of which were the traces of a 
large British encampment, and was gazing in 
rapture on the sunny prospect around, when 
the bells of a small neat church were set 
chiming ; and, in due time, people were seen 
wending their way from all sides to the 

VOL. I. B 
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church, and the Pastor himself appeared at 
the head of a line of children walking in 
orderly array. 

The sight was a happy one, and tempting 
to my inclinations ; and yet, thought I, how 
can I give up this beautiful scene— how retire 
from the shade of these fine spreading beech 
trees — how turn my fEice from the shining 
lake, and mine ear from the purling stream, 
and the song of birds. Oh, no ! I will 
worship the Almighty in His own natural 
temple 3 and many a profitable Sabbath I have 
spent upon the bare mountain, and in the 
lonely wood. But somehow or other as I 
mused on these things, the thought came over 
me, how throughout the Bible sacred ground 
and sacred buildings are mentioned ; and that, 
if I was at liberty to worship my God by 
mysdf on a hill or in a vale, then all mankind 
would be possessed of the sam.e liberty ; and 
what would become of the whole book of 
Revelation, that enforces public attendance 
on public places of worship, and the assem- 
bling of ourselv)es together ifioxr instruction, and 
prayer, and praise, not so much before my 
Father, as before the throne of (mr Father 
which art in Heaven* 
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Out upon my solitary self-indulgence, I 
cried, but was yet detained by the beauty of 
aU things around me : when, on garing toward 
the little church-yard, I was so much struck 
by the seeming familiarity of the Pastor with 
his humble flock, indicated in various ways, 
at the same time that all hats were lifted at 
his approach, that I resolved at once leisurely 
to stroll towards the church, and be at least 
a sitter in the rude porch, if I could not 
summon courage to enter and be a kneeler 
before the great Creator, and Ruler of my 
being. "Yes,^' thought I again, "here I 
may listen in all due humility to one of that 
venerable body of clergy who are of f:he noble 
silent men, as Carlyle would say, scattered 
here and there, each in his department: 
silently thinking— silently working, and it may 
be added, fervidly preaching : whom no morn- 
ing newspaper makes mention of/^ 

Soon I arose, and almost as soon found 
myself with stealthy step entering a pew, for 
all were kneeling ; and so without much obser- 
vation I knelt too. The worshippers were few^ 
and on the countenances of all there sat a 
grave melancholy that betokened some out- 
ward event. The Pastor read the impressive 

B 2 
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prayers in a low tone of voice, and his tongue 
faltered as he offered up those humble petitions 
for the sick and afflicted, which at once stamp 
our Church with the character of humanity 
and gentleness : and when special prayers were 
offered for persons whose names were men- 
tioned, and this was followed by the introduction 
of a prayer from the Service for the Sick, a 
strong emotion was visible in his countenance, 
which was deeply participated in by the con- 
gregation. Two or three poor women lowered 
themselves in their kneeling, and evidently 
wept; while an old man near me muttered 
^^Amen'^ in a voice at once tremulous and 
resigned, and such as bespoke the feeling of an 
overburthened and distressed heart. 

The Communion Service was read from the 
altar. The observance of a Saint's day during 
the week duly notified ; and the Pastor, having 
changed his sacred vestment, solemnly and 
slowly ascended the pulpit. 

Aflber a psalm rudely but fitly sung by the 
rural choir, and joined in by most of the con- 
gregation, without musical instrument of any 
sort, the gentle invitation was given of ^^ Let 
us pray,'' and the following words apparently 
of an extempore nature were offered, but which 
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for their terseness and completeness were 
doubtless from the meditation of the study; 

'« O God ! Thou merciful Father of all 
mankind: who, through the. blood of Thy 
blessed Son Jesus Christ hast redeemed all 
men, and graciously promised that all they 
who seek for salvation through His name 
shall be saved : send down now, we humbly 
beseech Thee, upon this congregation here pre- 
sent, the Inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, and 
grant to all here assembled the power of Thy 
grace to repent, the faith to believe, and the 
strength to endure unto the end; all which 
gifts, O merciful Father, we humbly acknow* 
ledge to be Thine, so that hereafter we may 
find prepared for ourselves that blessed in- 
heritance among all them who are sanctified 
by Thy Holy Spirit here on earth, and re- 
deemed through the blood and mediation of 
Jesus Christ, that only name given under 
Heaven whereby we may be saved.*' 

I may just say here, that I liked this 
prayer : I liked it for its simplicity and com- 
pleteness, and I believed it to be orthodox. 
It reads certainly lAuch like the beautiful 
Collects of the Church, yet it is not one of 
them, neither is it to be found anvwhere that I 
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know of 5 but it just reminded me of a sentence 
or two somewhere written by the present pious 
Bishop of Chester^ Doctor Sumner. I must 
state, that I am rather choice, perhaps too 
fastidious, in these things ; but at all events 
I cannot bear to hear a minister invoke a 
blessing on the Word of God he is about 
to preach, nor can I tolerate any hymn before 
a Sermon which alludes to preaching as a 
delivery of the Word of God. Oh, no I the 
fitful preaching of poor, fallible man, pious and 
eloquent as he may be, must never be styled 
directly the Word of God. There may be the 
Word of God in his exhortation and commen- 
tary on the Divine Record 5 there is the Word 
of God whenever he quotes a sacred text«— 
but the pure Word of God is only in the Bible 
of a certainty — there it is in its own pure and 
undefiled well; and from thence we draw it, 
when we read from its sacred pages the holy 
Lessons appointed by the Church, together 
with the inspiring Psalms. All men preach 
what they conscientiously believe to be the 
Word of God ; but if what all preach be the 
Word of God, it is a Wbrd of infinite variance 
with itself— a word on which no mind can 
repose— a word in which none can discern the 
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oneness of truth — ^a word so various and 
captious in its tone on one and the same 
essential tenets, that it might well be received 
as no boon-^-no beacon-^no mark or studying 
point, dth^ to the philosophers or the way- 
faring man. 

Oh, no! let not human passion -^ human 
pride*^human zeal-^or even human love-«-pass 
absolutely for the Word of Ood : let no man 
exalt himself by daring to say in prayer or 
discourse that he preacheth the Word of Ood ! 

But the Sermon. After the prayer just 
recorded^ the Pastor slowly unfolded his Ser- 
mon-book, and I was gratified to find that we 
were not about to listen to a mere extem- 
poraneous harangue. Yet he set about it with 
all that quietness with which great preachers 
usually begin* and well if they would sustain 
their tranquil tone unto the end. We might 
then be reminded of the Saviour's teaching. 
But our Pastor was a great preacher, if a quiet 
earnest appeal that touches the heart be the 
test of good preaching. O, the still, small spirit 
is powerful and pathetic, more than the whirl- 
wind and the earthquake. He gave a re- 
markable text from (1 Sam. xx.3;) and he 
gave it with more self-possession than had 
been with him in the prayers : — ^^ But, truly, 
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as the Lord liveth^ and as thy soul liveth^ 
there is but a step between me and death/' 
He first described the occasion of the words, 
and how they were spoken by a man whose 
life vras hunted down by an unsparing foe. 
He then at once asked what is the step ? — ^What 
is it?^What its efiects and consequences? 
Death that may be in a moment ; death that 
strips us of all things ; death the last end of 
all our opportunities and means of grace; 
death sending into the presence of God ; the 
account; the deeds done in the body; the 
faith; the heart; the judgment; the home 
of saints and angels; the dark dwelling of 
damned souls. All these are heads of a dis- 
course that came from the heart. And then 
when he aUuded to the awful period some in 
that parish had lately experienced, some were 
then experiencing, and all present must soon 
experience ; when each would truly say as 
they felt, ** there is but a step between me 
and death''— then there were tears and sobbing 
from many; a fixed graveness on the faces 
of all ; and, as he gently alluded to his own 
feelings of the nearness of death, you might 
have heard the head of a pin drop on the 
ground. And then the duties to be done; 
the Ood to glorify ; the neighbours to edify ; 
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the enemy to be reconciled to; the sick to 
administer to; the mourner to solace; the 
young to educate ; the servants to pray with ; 
and then the entering upon a state of re-union 
with the loved ; where there shall be no more 
dying. 

All this was affecting, and elevating; and 
glorious, and blessed, thought I, were the 
minds and hands that conceived the building 
of this humble temple ; blessed were those 
who established a herald of the Gospel here; 
but, above all, blessed the God who sent Uie 
glad tidings to the earth, and hath renovated 
the hopes of man 1 

When the congregation broke up, I sauntered 
thoughtfully away. I would not have spoken a 
word for the world to any one ; and the beauti- 
ful landscape saw me no longer its slave, but 
a wonderer at the glorious prospect in store 
for the redeemed soul, when all here was so 
fair and enchanting to a ruined one ! 

Glad, indeed, was I that I had not cried 
with Southey, and persevered in it :— 

** Go thoUy and seek the House of Prayer ! 
I to the woodlands sfaaU repair. 
Feed with all Nature's charm mine eyes. 
And hear all Nature's melodies !" 

B 3 
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bat rather acted according to the same immortal 
poet's altered toni^ for it is Southey again who 
says : — 



(( 



I love the bell that calls the poor to pray^ 
Chiming from village church its cheerful sound. 
When the sun smiles on labour's holy-day. 
And all the rustic train are g^athered round, 
£ach deftly dizened in his Sunday's best, 
And pleased to hail the day of piety and rest." 



Days, weeks^ months had passed, when 
I found myself seated during a morning call 
with the good Pastor of Penscellwood in his 
little study. I had ardently wished an acquaint- 
ance with him, but still not sought it — circum- 
stances of a seemingly accidental nature having 
brought it about. This was not my first call, 
and I had been fortunate to meet with him in 
morning calls at other people's houses, for he 
never dined out except upon some rare and 
unusual occasion. He received me with his 
accustomed welcome ^ and, after we had talked 
on various themes, I ventured to direct his 
mind to the Sunday I have described as being 
spent in Penscellwood Church. He at once 
remembered it, and spoke of having observed 
me. ^^ And, ah!'' he exclaimed, ^'that was a 
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painful Sunday, indeed. It is one never to be 
forgotten/' 

The good man wept ; and I discovered that 
he alluded to a dreadful illness at that time 
raging in the Waddilove family, one of the best 
and most valued families in his parish — a family 
that all the people mourned with, and sympa-* 
thized with in their distress. 

The melancholy tale cannot be told here, 
but it may be elsewhere. I have only to say 
now, that soon I was privileged to become a 
bosom friend of the good Pastor, and in due 
time I found that he was a great writer. Se- 
veral manuscripts were placed in my hands, 
and I have selected five out of many others, 
because three of them were just finished, and 
relate to modem events ; and the other, that 
on the Souls of Animals, was a peculiar favour- 
ite of his own. I remember once in a large 
party, some one asked him : ^' What might be 
the useful result of the argument, if proved in 
the affirmative, that animals possessed souls, 
and might inherit a future life ?'' and he an- 
swered, in addition to other reasons, that : '^ It 
would lead us to show greater humanity towards 
them.^^ 

'^ All slaves have souls,'^ replied the other ; 
^^ and yet see how slaves are treated.'* 

B 4 
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" Yes/* our Pastor replied, " but it was be- 
cause slaves had souls that a Clarkson, a Wilber- 
force, and a Buxton went forth and preyailed 
with men for the emancipation of the slaves/' 

This seemed to be perfectly true; and 
the company, as well as his inquiring friend, 
appeared to be satisfied with his answer^ and 
several voices proclaimed it to be an important 
and most interesting subject. 

Such was the origin of the publication of 
the Penscellwood Papers: and thankful 
I am that my careless stroll into Penscellwood 
Church conducted me farther into Penscellwood 
Rectory, and into its Pastor's study. 



THE 



SOULS AND FUTURE LIFE OF ANIMALS. 



LETTER I. 

" As this was always the common philosophy of the 
world, so we find it to b6 a supposition of Scripture 
which frequently attributes souls to beasts as well as 
to men, though of a much inferior nature/' 

ARCHBISHOP TtLLOTSON, SenU. 122. 

'* There is another world 
For all that live, and move — a better one I" 

SOUTHSY. 

My ever dear PatrocluSi 
You have truly given token ot the humanity 
of your heart by the earnestness with which you 
have put your question concerning the Souls and 
Future Life of Animals. O, you have rejoiced 
me greatly! and the study you are entering 
upon is so directly in harmony with your noble 
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nature, the creation of Divine grace. Our fa- 
vourite and phUosophic Coleridge weU saith, 



He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast/' 



and how beautifully and powerfully does he 
delineate the remorse of mind, and ever haunt- 
ing sensation of evil in that inconsiderate and 
cruel man who shot the Albatross I 

Now, since you so vehemently plead for my 
opinion on this not unimportant subject, and 
since I am conscious of having given some at- 
tention to it for years past, I feel I must at 
once state it to you, and then leave you to put 
on the armour of Achilles, and fight the battle 
out for the immortal brate^^ «ven as your 
namesake bravely did, but with better success, 
and I trust with no such unj^easant result to 
yourself. 

That the lower animals (for man is but an 
animal of a higher order) have souls, and that 
there is a future life in store for them, are 
thoughts so agreeable to reason and religion, 
that it seems to me incredible that man should 
even consider them as destitute of these bless- 
ings, and his unbelief in this matter can only 
be accounted for by the supposition that his 
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natural pride revolts against the idea of the 
brute creation being really placed in a position 
so near to himself; or, he feels afraid lest the 
elevation of animals to a spiritual life should 
be offensive in the eye of God, who has favoured 
man in so high a degree, even originally making 
him only a little lower than ihe angels. Indeed, 
Father Bougeant, (the Jesuit), in his extraordi- 
nary work, says, that if we grant animals a 
spirit, ^' men would differ from beasts only by 
the degrees of plus and mimusy which would 
demolish the very foundations of all religion V* 
Strange, how men arguing stoutly in favour of 
a feeble theory will seek to place their adver- 
saries under the anathema of the strongest 
accusation that can be advanced against the 
human mind ! 

But, when we know that the natural pride 
of man has revolted against the idea, even of 
vast masses of his fellow-creatures being in 
possession of immortal souls ; when we know 
that the hope of eternal life was denied to 
slaves and the humbler sort of people | and 
that even to this day the treatment which 
captured slaves experience bears evidence of 
this belief being entertained and yet farther, 
that the cultivated and polished Hindoo cannot 
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tolerate the idea of the degraded Pariah being ad^ 
mitted to an equal Heaven — ^we may surely not be 
surprised that the brute creation should at once 
be denied that noble and honourable position 
which is laigely taken away from man himself 
by the pride and contempt of his fellow man. 
But we may indeed be surprised that men^ 
through want of reflection on the. universal 
goodness and mercy of Ood, should be bUnded 
to the plain arguments to be deduced there- 
from in favour of the animal race^, and^ more- 
over^ should read the page of Revelation so 
carelessly^ as hot to behold at a glance the 
worth and dignity of the brute creation in the 
regard of that Almighty One, who has curiously 
formed every animal, and watches over them 
throughout their lives with a peculiar and pro* 
vidential care. The Psalmist tells us the 
revealed truth, the lions roaring after their prey 
do seek their meat from God; — and oh, that the 
Son of God Himself should have spoken the 
gracious word that nut one of the sparrows is 
forgotten before His Father ! (Luke xii. 6.) 

Now, perhaps, the foremost argument, apart 
from Scripture but in consonance with its ab- 
stract bearing, in favour of the enjoyment of 
an immortal soul by animals, is to be derived 
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from their .power of Will^ and the extent of 
their Intelligence* It is this that manifests 
the soul. When we are speaking of the soul 
of man, we define it to be a Principle in him 
which is not Matter. The soul is spirit. It is 
such as cannot come under the perception of 
our senses. It is the inner man — that which 
impels and guides the material. It is the 
essential cause^ of our Will, and of those 

* Archbishop Tillotson in giving a definition of the 
80ul> says, " That it is something in man distinct from 
his body, a principle in him which is not matter : that 
principle which is the cause of these several operations^ 
which by inward sense and experience we are conscious 
to ourselves of: such are perception, understanding, 
memory, will. So that the most plain and popular notion 
that we can have of the soul, is, that it is something in 
us which we never saw, and which is the cause of those 
effects which we find in ourselves : it is the principle 
whereby we are conscious to ourselves, that we perceive 
sueh and such objects, that we see, or hear, or perceive 
any thing by any other sense: it is that whereby we 
think and remember, whereby we reason about any 
thing, and do freely choose and refuse such things that 
are presented to us. These operations every one is con- 
scious to himself of, and that which is the principle 
of these, or the cause from whence these proceed, is 
that which we mean by the soul." (Vol. iii. p. 109, 
Serm. 120.) 
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proofe of intelligence within us ; namely : per- 
ception^ understanding, memory, volition, &c. 
And when we believe that God is a Spirit, an 
infimite and immortal Spirit, we have little dif<- 
culty in believing that those spirits or souls 
which proceed from (as we grant) the breath 
of God, shall be immortal as God's Spirit. We 
have no doubt of this immortality of the soul 
as regards man, even as regards every man, be 
the cultivation of his soul what it may; and why 
then, when we see evidence of the existence of 
much the same kind of souls in animals as we 
see in men, why for a moment doubt that they 
possess them, and possess them for immor- 
tality ? Is it reasonable — ^is it consistent with 
the presence of these attributes of the human 
iftoul, perception, understanding, memory, &jc., 
to doubt of the immortality of the soul of 
the animal ? 

For who will assert that animals have not 
souls, as manifested by their powers of Will, 
their exercises of perception, understanding, 
and memory ? Most of their actions are those 
of a reasonable soul^ are actions done in cor- 
respondence with an end to be derived. For, 
as has been wisely observed, they accom* 
modate their operations and actions to times 
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and circumstances ; they combine, they 
choose the favourable moment, they avail 
themselves of the occasion, and seem to re- 
ceive instruction by experience. Many of 
their operations announce reflection ; the bird 
repairs a shattered nest, instead of construct- 
ing instinctively a new one. The hen, who 
has been robbed of her eggs, changes her 
place, in order to lay the remainder with 
more security. The cat discovers both care 
and artifice in concealing her kittens. 

On many occasions animals know their 
faults and mistakes, and correct them. They 
sometimes contrive the most ingenious methods 
of obtaining their ends, and when one method 
fails, have recourse to another ; and they have, 
without doubt, as hereafter I will shew you, a 
kind of language for the mutual communica- 
tion of their ideas. Is it not unreasonable, 
then, to exclude them from the place which 
the principles of sound philosophy, and facts 
ascertained by constant obsenration, assign to 
them in the great and diversified sphere of 
life, sensation, and intelligence ? *^ What is the 
barrier between men and brutes ?'' asked John 
Wesley ; " what is the line which they cannot 
pass? It was not reason. Set aside that 
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ambiguous term: exchange it for the plain 
word^ understanding ; and who can deny that 
brutes have this ? We may as well deny that 
they have sight or hearing/' 

The Platonists allowed them reason and 
understanding, though in a degree less pure 
and refined than that of men. The Christian 
Lactantius allows everything to brutes which 
men have, except a sense of religion. Locke 
allows them reason i ^^ If they have any ideas 
at all/^ he says, ^^ and are not mere machines, 
as some would have them, (he alludes, I sup- 
pose^ to the system of Descartes), we canmot 
deny them to have some reason. It seems to me 
as evident, that they do in some instances reason, 
as that they have sense. But it is only," he 
adds, '^ in particular ideas just as they received 
them from their senses/' Tes: and since 
Locke denies us innate ideas, what is the 
foundation of our reason, but those particular 
ideas we receive from our senses ? 

Whatever may be this philosopher's further 
view of matter being capable of reason and 
understanding after the privilege of an immate- 
rial spirit, he still concedes the main point in 
allowing rationality to brutes, and thus is at 
utter variance with those who attribute every 
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motion and action of animals to instinct, re- 
garding instinct as a thing of mechanical neces- 
sity, of blind impetus, and unwilled impulse. 

More of this instinct bye and bye. Let us 
come to observation. Tou know my noble 
dog, Boatswain, half Newfoundland and half 
retriever. Can you or I, for a moment, believe 
that he is driven by a mechanical necessity in 
all his ways and actions ? When, for instance, 
he hastens to me when I call him, caresses me 
when I stroke him, trembles when I rate him, 
runs away from me when I beat him, and 
when I know that he ponders and reflects 
on my conduct towards him, and also will 
amend his fault, am I to be told that this is all 
done under the influence of a mechanical 
necessity, rather than from that sentient prin- 
ciple which I know in myself and other men 
would produce similar results? When this, 
my Newfoundland dog, will partly indulge his 
natural propensity, and partly obey my will 
and wishes, that is to say, when he will rejoic- 
ingly dash into the water, and thus indulge his 
propensity, but will obey my will by bringing 
out the stick I have throvm- in, and laying it 
at my feet, instead of leisurely swimming about 
to suit his own convenience; and when that 
same kind of dog can be trained to go miles 
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in search of a dropped glove, and to snatch 
a hat from the head of a stranger with exceed- 
ing adroitness; in short, when I find I cs^n 
teach that dog a vast number of exercises that 
require perception, understanding, affection, 
memory, &c», all which things he performs in 
a skilful and intelligent manner, often chang- 
ing his tactics according to adverse circum- 
stances, am I to be told for an instant that 
this dog is driven by a blind impulse, or is 
imder the influence of a mechanical necessity, 
that has no free will or intelligence of its own ) 
No, Descartes, no ; your principle is opposed 
to every observation that we can give the 
subject; and if you thus sink the abiUties of 
the animal, you must also sink the abilities of 
the human race, and render both equally 
creatures of mere instinct. 

An instance may as weU be mentioned in 
this place, which shews that my dog will 
further yield up entarely his own natural pro- 
pensity, in consideration of a duty to be per- 
formed. The part of the country in which I 
reside is well stocked with game, but with rab- 
bits in particular ^ and my dog, having a keen 
nose, owing to his being partially of the re- 
tdever kind, and also from not having been 
trained as a retriever, is very fond of con- 
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tinually chasing and hunting these rabbits. 
When he is out with myself, I cannot keep 
him, without some di£Sculty, from this amuse* 
ment ; and if a rabbit crosses his path he is off 
with much impetuosity in pursuit. Now this 
dog is often the companion of a young lady 
when riding out on a pony, and whenerer he 
accompanies this young lady on her pony, he 
will nerer run after a rabbit, although fifty 
might cross his path in succession. This 
conduct has been jpepeated over and over 
again, so that there can be no doubt in the 
matter. 

^ The question for the philosopher is to define 
tiie quantum of reasoning which produces and 
stimulates the dog's action. It seems as 
though he fdt it to be his duty to continue in 
guard of the young lady, as knowing that she 
is more helpless than myself; or he may feel 
some peculiar honour in accompanying her, or 
it may possibly be die pony's society that 
he is enamoured of. Be it what it may, this 
is one of the cases in which Locke tells us 
we must allow that animals shew an exer- 
cise of reason; and unless we do allow this, 
the whole conduct of the dog is unaccountable. 
I may further add, that the dog's attachment 
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is not without demonstrative proof, for he will 
clear the road of any cattle in the way, and will 
draw up close by the pony^s side should any 
suspidous looking person come in sight. 

On one occasion, when the young lady was 
speaking to an old cottager, a &rmer, in wish- 
ing to avoid the dirty centre of the road, drew 
up his horse somewhat near the side of the 
pony, on which the dog made a vigorous 
spring, and seized the rider by the arm. The 
farmer shrieked out, and of course the dog was 
called off, just as he was about to make a 
second spring, thus giving a further example 
of his obedience to a feminine voice* The 
farmer, on recovering from his fright declared 
the dog was worth twenty pounds, and ap- 
plauded his action greatly, albeit he by no 
means liked to be made the victim of the 
dog's fideUty and courage, 

I have a little dog also, and a smart little 
fellow is Dapper, but an inveterate one in his 
penchant for hunting rabbits. If he and the 
large dog happen to be loose about the house 
at the same time, he will very soon entice the 
great dog off hunting with him ; but if he is 
loose by himself only, he will remain about the 
house, and attempt not to take the field. 
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There is much ^agaciousness in this. When 
first this little dog arrived^ the noble Boatswain 
was very envious of any attention shewn to 
him ; but, by a judicious distribution of feeding 
and fondling on my part, he soon cast off his 
jealousies, and became attached to him, even 
so far, as we have seen, as to enter into his 
arrangements, and accept his invitations to a 
pursuit after the rabbits; and in the pursuit 
itself the dogs seemed to act by concert and 
connivance, and the one perceives where to 
take up his station while the other is hunting 
the game in full cry. The same little dog 
was very unwilling at first to be tied up at his 
couch ; but a few kind words, and a chastise- 
ment on one evening only, made him under- 
stand his duty, and acquiesce in my wishes. 

When on ministerial visitings around my 
parish, the large dog will never enter a cottage 
without my express leave, but will lie down at 
the outer wicket, and if I have a pony with 
me, he will remain with it, and take good care 
that no one shall meddle with it. There is no 
doubt that the little dog, or, indeed, any dog, 
will be taught the same course in a short time 
of instruction. 

And so with other kinds of dogs, also, it is 

VOL. I. c 
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apparent that education has its influence. In 
many cases education will alter or subdue the 
natural instincts, and in many cases it will 
direct and guide them to some especial use and 
service, which could never be the case if the 
animals were incapable of reasoning. When 
we see a pointer taught to quarter a field with 
almost geometrical skill — when he will find and 
point his game— back a fellow-dog in any part 
of the field within sight, or signal, or sound — 
downcharge, and fetch game when killed ; or 
when we see a shepherd's dog obedient even 
to a change of countenance in his master — 
able to know every sheep m the flock, and to 
discern one of his master's among hundreds 
of strange ones; when unattended he will 
guide a flock for miles through many tempta- 
tions of turning from the straight road ; and 
when that dog will faithfully guard his master's 
person, clothes, and wallet against all invaders 
— are we, for an instant, to say that these dogs 
have not perception, or memory, or understand- 
ing, or aflection ; in short, that they possess 
not those things which mere material sub- 
stance only has not, and which in human beings 
we at once afiirm make up or form the rational 
soul ? I know and feel that my dog loves me. 
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and will peril his life for me against man or 
animal. I know that he understands his duty, 
both as regards my advantage and his own. 
I know and have perceived that he has memory 
in regard to the smallest things as well as the 
greatest^ for I know that my Newfoundland 
dog recognises with peculiar displays of feeling 
and knowledge any spot by the wayside where 
any particular incident has happened: and I 
know that many a sporting dog will remember 
the spot in a field where, some days before, 
he has discovered a hare ; and any dog will 
bury his meat and return to it at his conve- 
nience or necessity. And, moreover, why, 
when corrected for a fault, should he ever 
avoid repetition of that fault, but because he 
remembers the punishment inflicted, and fur- 
ther, shews that he has perceived and under- 
stood his error ? For it is a very certain thing 
that we can cause a dog to understand for what 
committed fault he is beat; and, indeed, if he 
could not understand the reason of our chastis- 
ing him, it would be utterly useless to correct 
him after this manner at all. 

Why chastise animals, and why educate 
them, (at least, how could they be educated ?) 
unless we suppose that they have understand- 

G 2 
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ing to benefit by our instruction or chastise- 
ment? Why do we preach to mankind, but 
because we pre-suppose in them a natural 
power, or a capacity for acquiring the power, 
to distinguish inculcation of virtue and repro- 
bation of vice, justly and rationally, otherwise 
we might as well preach to the dead in a 
church-yard. And by attempting a similar 
course, in the abstract, in regard to animals, we 
at once allow them an understanding sufficient 
for their state and rank in the universal 
system. We all own this, writes a benevolent 
clergyman, we presume upon it, as a first prin- 
ciple ; we reason upon it, and act agreeably, as 
we make it an unerring rule to direct us in the 
treatment and management of our domestic 
animals. This it is that guides us in the 
education of our dogs and horses, to train them 
up by coercion and discipline to the several 
offices for which they are intended, and the 
services which we expect to receive from them. 
This it is which directs us to caress and reward 
them when they do well, and to correct and 
punish them when they are vicious and dis- 
obedient. Did we consider them as mere 
machines, as creatures that had no sense, 
understanding, or reflection, this conduct 
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would be as absurd and ridiculous as it would 
be to caress and reward your watch or clock 
for going well, or correct and punish them 
with a whip or cudgel for going wrong. 

I have proceeded thus upon very common 
displays of intelligence and affection in dogs, 
although the examples afforded by extraor- 
dinary cases are numerous and wonderfuL 
When I was a boy at Eton, I bought an 
excellent kind of terrier, which used to accom- 
pany myself and others in very many a long 
ramble through Windsor find Stoke Parks, as 
well as over fields and plains far away in other 
directions. I took this dog home, and when 
I returned to Eton he was left at home. The 
dog in a few hours missed me, and went about 
in search of me. For some days he went up 
to my bed-room, searched other rooms, and 
seemed melancholy through want of success 
in finding me. At first he would hardly eat 
his food, and though warmly and specially 
caressed by others, he seemed insensible to 
much of their kindness. In process of time 
he became used and somewhat reconciled to 
my periodical departures,* for he would regu- 

* An excellent clergyman has just written to me 
thas: — ''That animals calculate and connect certain 
appearances with actions, and do this in the way of 
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larly visit my room^ and search through patts 
of the house, and when he found me not, 

recoUection as weU as reflexion, is quite unquestionable. 

When we lived at the city of > we had a cat, that 

had been transplanted once or twice from the country, 
and vice versd, during our periodical migrations. That 
animal, as soon as she saw symptoms of preparing to 
remove, by packing of boxes, and all the preliminary 
processes attendant upon our temporary change of house- 
hold, was altogether miserable. She would wander about 
from room to room, watching what was done ; and when 
at last the carriage came, she would try to force her- 
self in rather than be left behind. 

*' I had also a striking instance of the accurate con- 
nexion of sound with action in a dog that would accom- 
pany me to church at the weekly morning service, and 
steal unperceived into the reading-desk, and lie down 
during the prayers. I have seen her rise up and shake 
herself, and make ready to go out at the prayer of 
St. Chrysostom, as if well aware that the service was 
then coming to a close. 

" I remember another that used to calculate so well 
the recurrence of the Lord's«day, that he would go to a 
certain stile, and wait regularly for the appearance of his 
master on his way to church, to avoid being ordered, 
on his setting out, to remain behind. 

" In the 7\mes of December 24, 1845, (which I have 
not now by me) there appeared a most extraordinary 
account of a dog, which is almost a parallel to that of 
the dog of the ' Forest of Bondy.' 

" In the Sporting Magazine (Pitman's) several anec- 
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he seemed to make up his mind not to think 
with further anxiety about it, as though he 
knew in due time my return woald come 
tound. And when I did return, although he 
had become fond of following others, he left all 
and every one to follow me; and he would 
find out when I left the house, and follow me 
up some time after departure, and he would 
lie only in my bed-room at night. In short, 
he at once attached himself to me on the very 
first day of my re-appearing, and gave unequi- 
vocal signs not only of a common remem- 
brance of me, but of a recurrence of affection 
which perhaps had never ceased ; and I have 
little doubt but that this dog thought of me 
in my absence, and in those thoughts treasured 
up the period of my return. This faithful dog 
died of old age, and he wagged his tail at 
tne just before his spirit departed, although I 
spoke not a word. He was, of course, ho- 
noured with a decent burial. 

At a more recent period I had another 
terrier, at least a half-bred terrier and cur, 
which gave the following example of affection 

dotes have appeared which tend to manifest powers of 
reflexion and reasoning both in dogs and horses. See 
also Chambers's Miscellany of Tracts, vol. ii. No. xv." 
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and sagacity. I wished to part with him 
because he and another could not agree, and 
so I gave him to a respectable tradesman in 
the neighbouring town. He took great care 
of him ; but still the dog, when an opportunity 
offered, always found his way home. He was 
regularly sent back, and latterly, as soon as he 
arrived. 

Well — what did he do ? He gave up com- 
ing over at every opportunity, when he saw 
that it was displeasing, but came over at in- 
tervals, and returned of his own accord. 
Sometimes he would come by night, and bark 
around the house as though in guard of it 
as usual; and sometimes arrive early in the 
morning, and then he would run and lie at 
once under the kitchen dresser, and much to 
our surprise, after we had not the heart to 
drive or send him away, he would return to 
the tradesman's house of his own accord. After 
that he had ample opportunity of coming over 
every day, and although he saw me with delight 
in the town, yet only at intervals would he 
come over, and then would not stay beyond 
a day or two, and voluntarily return. This 
conduct seemed to say as plain as possible, that 
he could not help going over to see his old 
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friends and the old place, although he knew 
that his visit must not be too frequent or of 
long continuance: moreover, my old master 
has appointed me a new home, and I must 
put up with it. 

These anecdotes may seem natural enough 
as told of beings endowed with sensation and 
understanding, but to those who deny them 
these properties, how unaccountably marvellous 
must they appear ; and what can they possibly 
think or say in regard to them ? 

And thus it is with horses dso* Every one 
must know what intelligence, what nobleness 
of disposition, and what powers of memory, 
are found in the horse. How well he under- 
stands any sounds from his master — any in- 
dication of his delight or his displeasure. 
How proud and pleased is he when patted and 
caressed — how cast down when treated igno- 
miniously* He well distinguishes between the 
manner of a stranger and that of his regular 
feeder : he well knows whether his master, or 
the groom, be on his back. Let a horse be 
removed for years from a road he has once 
been used to travel, and when he is brought 
back to that road, he will remember every 
house &t which he has been accustomed to call, 

c 3 
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and turn to go through any gate, or turn down 
any lane by that roadside. 

And so in all animals that come under our 
especial observation : in the wild as well as the 
domesticated state, we see evidence of an ex- 
istent soul; such evidence of the soul as we 
hold to be good in argumentative proof as 
Regards mankind. How then can we, on clear 
analogous testimony, deny the possession of a 
soul to them ? And if we find ourselves in 
common reason compelled to grant them the 
possession of a soul, how can we properly 
deny an immortality to that soul ? 

This is the argument, if the soul be what 
I have before described it to be, and is proved 
to be the same thing in the inferior animals as 
it is in man — proved by a perception of its 
attributes — and if this same soul be immortal 
as regards the human race, what is there to 
hinder its immortality as regards the race of 
the inferior animals ? Rather let us say, that 
where there is a soul, there must needs be pro* 
bability of immortality ; for the soul, as being 
of a distinct nature from the body, and incapa- 
ble of decomposition, we may well conjecture * 

• I say "conjecture," for we have no certainty of 
the immortality of the soul, but as granted from the 
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can never die. We may doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther even matter ever perishes, or is entirely 
iost,* for all matter seems to be renovated in 
some way or other, even decayed matter, 
.reproducing that which is vigorous and living; 
but of the, souPs eternal existence in a glorified 

promises of God. *' Let not the truths of religion/' 
writes Archbishop Whateley, " be rested on any decision 
respecting subtle questions which belong to the natural 
philosopher or the metaphysician, not the theolojipan : 
nor let our hopes in God's promises be mixed up with 
debates about extension, and gravitation, and form. The 
Scriptures in these points leave us just where they found 
.us : giving no explanation of the nature of the soul, but 
gmng us instead, what is far more important, an assur- 
ance that we are destined to live for ever. That this is 
impossible, and that no revelation is to be received, 
however attested, which contains this doctrine, we may 
.be assured no metaphysical arguments will ever prove," 
&c. — Essayi on $tme of the PecuHaritiea of the Chriatian 
ReWgum. Fourth Edition, Essay i., p. 57. 

* See Bishop Shuttleworth's truly philosophical argu- 
.ment in Sermon viii., of " Sermons on some of the 
leading Principles of Christianity." Second Edition, 
1829. Wherein he descants on the indestructibility of 
matter ; and hence the absence of all argument for the 
destructibility of mii)d : the rule of analogy implying its 
immortality. Bishop Butler*s reasoning on this point 
is well known. 
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body, we, who are believers in Revelation, have 
no doubt. The argument^ then^ reduces itself 
to this. Man has a soul: that soul is the 
centre, or essential cause of such effects as 
perception, volition, understanding, memory, 
&c., this soul has a separate immortality, that 
is, it will maintain its individuality in a glorified 
body for ever, because it is not a part of Ood, 
but by Him created.* Well, the lower animals 
display all the effects, in lesser or higher degree, 
of which the soul is the cause or moving prin- 
ciple; how, then, can they display the effects 

* Some of the ancient heathen philosophers held the 
notion that the soul of each man is a portion o[ that 
spirit which pervades the universe, to which it is re^ 
united at death, and becomes again an undistinguishable 
part of the great whole : just as the body is reduced 
into the general mass of matter, (Whateley). The 
Manicheans, who assigned souls to animals, held this 
doctrine ; and St. Augustine meets them with powerful 
arguments. " Let the soul recognise its own condition. 
It is not God. When it thinks itself God, it oifends 
God; it finds God not a deliverer but a condemner. 
Tlierefore am I not a part of God, because the sub- 
stance of God, the nature of (rod cannot err. As thou 
confessest, thou hast erred. Did therefore, the nature of 
God err ? Did the nature of God plunge into unclean* 
ness V &c., &c. — St. Augustin^s Confeasiims. Note, 
p. 323. See, also, pages 60, 1 iO. ' 
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without being in possession of the cause or 
principle, namely, a soul or spirit, through 
which alone matter can be the subject of 
rational volition ? 

And since this soul must, necessarily, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of analogous cause and 
effect, be of the same spiritual nature as the 
human soul, it follows that it must be endued 
with immortality, a separate and individual 
immortality. Thus the existence and the im- 
mortality of human and animal souls seems to 
hang or fall together. < Each of them affords 
the same evidences here in the body, and 
must, in due consequence, experience the same 
results out of the body hereafter. 

Archbishop Tillotson fully grants the posses- 
sion of a soul to animals, and also an immor- 
tality, but not such an immortality as will be 
given to man. He says, and the passage is very 
striking, from the pen of such an acute and able 
reasoner : — 

*' That the most common and general phi- 
losophy of the world hadi always acknow- 
ledged something in beasts beside their bodies, 
and that the faculty of sense and perception 
which is in them, is founded in a principle of 
a higher nature than matter. And as this was 
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always the common philosophy of the worlds 
so we find it to be a supposition of Scripturey 
which frequently attributes souls to beasts as 
well as to men^ though of a much inferior 
nature. And, therefore, those particular philo- 
sophers who have denied any immaterial prin- 
ciple, or a soul to beasts, have also denied them 
to have sense, any more than a clock or watch, 
or any other engine, and have imagined them 
to be nothing else but a finer and more com- 
plicated kind of engines, which by reason- of 
the curiosity and tenderness of their frame, 
are more easily susceptible of all kinds of 
motions and impressions from without,— which 
impressions are the cause of all those actions 
that resemble those sensations which we men 
find in ourselves : which is to say, that birds, 
and beasts, and fishes, are nothing else but a 
more curious kind of puppets, which by certain 
secret and hidden weights and springs do move 
up, and down, and counterfeit the actions of 
life and sense. This, I confess, seems to me 
an odd kind of philosophy : and it hath this 
.vehement prejudice against it, that if this were 
true, every man would have great cause to 
question the reality of his own perceptions, for 
to all appearance the sensations of beasts are 
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AS real as ours, and in many things their 
senses much more exquisite than ours: and, 
if nothing can be a sufficient argument to a 
man that he is really endowed with sense, 
besides his own consciousness of it, then every 
man hath reason to doubt whether all men in 
the world besides himself be not mere engines : 
for no man hath any other evidence that 
another man is really endowed with sense, 
than he hath that brute creatures are so : for 
, they really appear to see, and hear, and feel, 
and smell, and taste things as truly and as 
exactly as any man in the world does/' 

You will see how this view is in cordial 
unison with the idea advanced by me, that 
there is the same evidence for a soul in animals, 
as for a soul in men. 

The good Archbishop continues, '^ Immorta- 
lity imports, that the soul remains after the 
body, and is not corrupted or dissolved toge- 
ther with it. And there is no inconvenience in 
attributing this sort of immortality to the brute 
creatures*^ But, according to his further belief, 
this is a kind of mortal immortality; for he^ 
argues, that we, who know so little of the ways 
and works of God, and of the secrets of 
nature, should not think it necessary to be able 
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to give a particular account of what becomes of 
the souls of brute creatures after death : *^ Whe- 
ther they return into the soul and spirit of 
the world, if there be any such thing, as some 
fancy, (in allusion, perhaps, to the Manichean 
philosophy), or whether they pass into the bodies 
of other animals, which succeed in their rooms ; 
I say, this is not necessary to be particularly 
determined : it is sufficient to lay down this in 
general as highly probable, that they are such 
a, sort of spirits, which as to their operation and 
life, do necessarily depend upon matter, and 
require union with it, which union being dis*- 
solved, they lapse into an insensible condition, 
and a state of inactivity. And when this visible 
frame of the world shall be dissolved, and this 
scene of sensible things shall pass away, then 
it is not improbable that they shall be dis- 
charged out of being, and return to their first 
nothing : for though in their own nature they 
would continue longer, yet having served the 
end of their being, and done their work, it is 
not unsuitable to the same wisdom that made 
them, and commanded them into being, to let 
them sink into their first state.'^ 

Now it evidently appears, that the learned 
Archbishop, in common with others, has some 
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serious objection to the immortality of the 
souls of animals, in such a way and infinite 
degree as mankind hope to enjoy an immor- 
tality of soul. What this objection can be, or 
in what manner it can be injurious to the idea 
of the immortality of the human soul, I cannot 
determine. I should rather infer, from some 
obvious reasons, that the hope of animals 
would very much tend to strengthen the hope 
of man. The Archbishop cannot, in sound 
philosophy, help allowing them a soul, and an 
immortal soul in some sense; but he denies 
them such an immortality as awaits the human 
soul, and in attempting to establish his theory, 
I cannot but think that he falls into some con- 
tradictions and contrarieties. In the first place, 
their souls cannot return into the soul or spirit 
of the world, which can be none other but 
God, for Ood would then have been engaged 
in a purposeless work in a great degree ; and 
if the spiritual creation generally resolved itself 
into the Almighty again, God would finally 
reign alone, and souls virtually be annihilated^ 
and all the Divine works of both matter and 
spirit be as though the Divine Being had done 
nothing. For I cannot see why a part of the 
spiritual creation should thus be absorbed, and 
not the whole of it — in other words, why man's 
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soul should live for ever in happiness or misery, 
and the soul of animals not do so. It is vain 
to say, that the souls of men are capable of 
acknowledging the Divine Being, and are ena- 
bled to worship him, because we cannot decide 
that animals have no knowledge or sense of 
their Creator, no worship, and no religion. 

Again, he speaks of the souls of animals 
passing into the bodies of other animals which 
succeed in their room ; but very shortly after- 
wards he states that the soul, when no longer 
in unison with the body, relapses into an in- 
sensible condition, and state of inactivity. If 
this be not a contradiction, but possible to be 
reconciled, we may ask, how long this state of 
insensibility and inactivity continues, for of 
such a thing as an insensible and inactive 
immaterial spirit we can hardly conceive ; nor, 
since God doth nothing without a determined 
purpose, can we imagine the reason of this 
insensibility even for a limited period. Clearly, 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
-whether in man or beast, is surrounded with 
such difficulties, and such opposition to our 
common sense and reason, that the very thought 
only further plunges us into an interminable 
sea of perplexity and doubt. 

Again, when he speaks of souls being " dis- 
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charged out of being, and returning to their 
first nothing,^' is he not stepping upon most 
perilous and unsubstantial ground ? Can reli- 
gion or philosophy sanction such language, and 
such an idea, even allowing a first nothing, and 
that God made all things out of nothing? And 
he speaks of animals having ^^ served the end 
of their being/' and " done their work ;" but 
may we not ask what end ? And, what work ? 
And if he means^ by these terms, their service 
to man, and the general welfare of creation, 
how can he account for the pain and misery 
they suffer, without one atom of reward in the 
multitude of cases, without a single hope of 
future redemption and retribution ? 

Archbishop Tillotson further adduces as a 
proof of the immortality of the human soul in 
its largest signification, the fact that it is capable 
of a sense of God, and of divine and spiritual 
things, and sets this forward as that which 
constitutes a vast and wide difference between 
the souls of men and beasts* But where is the 
proof of this difference, and how know we that 
animals have no sense of God and of spiritual 
things ? When we allow animals a soul or im- 
material spirit, is it too much to suppose that 
they have some impression on those souls of 
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the Creator of their immaterial spirit, in other 
wordS) does it not seem most probable that 
every particle of immaterial and thinking spirit 
will have some thoughts of its origin and great 
Fountain? And cannot we feel that animals 
in the solemn bearing which seems so often to 
possess them, and birds in the happy and 
grateful tone of their songs, may be pondering 
on, or hymning their Creator's praise, their own 
gratitude, or, it may be, thinking of their deli- 
verance out of this their miserable existence by 
Him who gives them souls to act and think in 
other concerns and things of life ? We cannot 
discern their religion, for we know not even 
their language, but see how difficult it is to 
discern the religion of the inferior races of 
uncultivated men, for observe how the inha- 
bitants of Terra del Fuego run into the water 
and gabble forth some, to us, unmeaning sounds; 
and yet we conclude this to be their religion, 
these their petitions and prayers to appease 
the great Spirit of the Ocean. In no part 
of the world, civilised or uncivilised, do we 
believe that men exist without a sense of the 
Great Spirit of their spirits ; and why may 
we not believe that wherever there is spirit 
in organised matter, although such spirit be 
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inferior to the portion in the human body, 
there also that spirit carries with it a sense of, 
and a worship of, the great spiritual Head from 
whence it emanated ? 

I say, we have nothing to state in denial of 
religion to animals, while we may well suppose 
that the great Creator will exact homage and 
adoration firom every particle of spirit; and 
since such is the fact in regard to the human 
soul, a fact which we can know and perceive, 
so by analogy we may well think that such 
is the case with the inferior souls, although, 
from want of understanding their language and 
their thoughts, we may have no direct and 
positive means of knowing or perceiving the 
manner of their religion. The renowned Chris- 
tian Father, Lactantius, allows to animals every 
thing in common with man, even a reasonable 
soul, except a sense of religion. He writes 
these remarkable words, ^^Csetera etiam, quse 
putantor esse homini propria, in ceteris quoque 
animalibus reperiuntur — cum enim suas voces 
propriis inter se notis discernunt, atque dig- 
noscunt, colloqui videntur: ridendi quoque 
ratio apparet in his aliqua. Jam ilia quae sibi 
prospiciunt in futurum, et cibos reponunt, 
habent utique providentiam. Rationis quoque 
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signa in multis reperiuntur^ nam quando utilia 
sibi appetunt^ mala cavent, pericula vitant, 
latibula sibi parant in plures exitus disparentia^ 
profecto aliquid intelligunt. Potest aliquis negate 
illis inesserationem, cum hominem ipsum seepe 
deludant ?" This Father of the Latin Church, 
(who died about the year 325), on account of 
his pure and eloquent language frequently styled 
the ^^ Christian Cicero/^ has many passages of 
the above import scattered through his works, 
the most celebrated of which are his seven 
books, entitled Inatitutiones Divirue. 

The Rev. John Wesley says, " Man is ca- 
pable of God, the inferior creatures are not,*' — 
" and as a loving obedience to God was the per- 
fection of men, so a loving obedience to man 
was the perfection of brutes.'* But what be- 
comes of this last sentence if, as geologists 
assert they can demonstrate, whole generations 
of animals lived and died previous to the crea- 
tion of man ? Then Wesley's theory is entirely 
without foundation. And how can he prove 
his other assertion, that animals are not capable 
of knowing God ? Why may they not be like 
the heathens who have a God, though they 
have received no written Revelation of His 
will? And if obedience to man was to be 
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their perfection, God would surely have ap- 
pointed a willing way of return to all animals, 
as He saith to man, ''Return to me,'^ and 
'' Come unto me ;*' but, as things are divinely 
ordered, only the domestic animals, or those 
which are forced from their natural freedom, 
obey man. It is further clear that animals are 
accountable to God rather than man, because 
how could God appoint, as it were a wicked 
and ruined Deity, such as man would be in 
his vice-regent capacity to animals^ as a Head 
to whom any portion of creation should look 
up as a pattern and a benefactor: or how 
could man be thus appointed in his primeval 
and innocent state, when the fore-knowledge 
of God must have anticipated his ruin ; and, 
moreover, under this supposition, how could 
the ^' fear and dread'^ of man be imposed on 
animals by God Himself, thus, as it were, in a 
general way^ excluding all hope of loving obedi*- 
ence to man ? No, we read in Scripture the 
lions roaring after their prey do seek their 
MEAT OF God: and the Psalmist, after he 
has described in beautiful and poetical lan- 
guage the excellencies and glories of the Crea- 
tion, particularly the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and seeming to lament their morta- 
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lity as a violence and breach upon the harmony 
of nature, saith, ^^ Thouy even God, hidest Thy 
face^ they are troubled : Thou takest away their 
breath, they die and return to their dust/* 
(Ps. civ. 29), as though their trouble came direct 
from the withdrawal of God^s favour, and not 
through the channel of man. And to shew 
that God Himself will restore them, (and how 
does this confound all prospects of animal 
annihilation), he comforts himself in the next 
verse that their death is but a change of their 
state and existence : whatever changes and 
revolutions they may undergo, they shall in 
due time appear again in their proper place and 
order, to fill the station and answer the several 
ends intended by infinite wisdom in their first 
creation, Thou shcUt send forth (for so it should 
be rendered) TTiy Spirit^ and they shall be 
created, (that is, appear again in a new form or 
manner of existence), and T%ou shalt renew 
the face of the earthy the glory of the Lord 
(manifested in the renovation of the visible 
world and all its inhabitants) shall endure for 
ever, and the Lord shall rqfoice in His works. 

Wesley believes that this universal redemp- 
tion and restoration will take place : he believes 
that animals have souls; that they became 
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subject to death and sorrow when man fell : 
and that they will enjoy an eternal and indi- 
vidualized happiness hereafter. He believes 
that the ^^ earnest expectation of the creature^" 
the animal, waits for this, and yet he cannot 
allow that they have a knowledge and worship 
of God. On this text from St. Paul, (Rom. 
viii, 19 — 22) he says : " Nothing can be more 
express : away with vulgar prejudices, and let 
the plain word of God take place. They shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
into glorious liberty : even a measure, accord- 
ing as they are capable, of the liberty of the 
children of God.'* (Sermon lxv). And fur- 
ther on in the same discourse: ^^The whole 
brute creation will undoubtedly be restored, not 
only to the vigour, strength, and swiftness, 
which they had at their creation, but to a far 
higher degree of each than they ever enjoyed. 
They will be restored, not only to that mea- 
sure of understanding which they had in 
Paradise, but to a degree of it as much higher 
than that, as the understanding of an elephant 
is beyond that of ,a worm. And, whatever 
affections they had in tihe garden of God, will 
be restored with vast increase : being exalted 
and refined in a manner which we ourselves 

VOL. I. D 
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are not now able to comprehend* They will 
be delivered from all irregular appetites, from 
all unruly passions, from every disposition 
that is either evil in itself, or has any tendency 
to evil/' '^ There can be no reasonable doubt, 
but all the horridness of their appearance (wild 
animals) and all the deformities of their aspect 
will vanish away, and be exchanged for their 
primeval beauty. And with their beauty, their 
happiness will return : to which there can then 
be no obstruction. When their corruptible 
body shall have put on incorruption, they shall 
enjoy happiness suited to their state, without 
alloy, without interruption, and without end." 
And in Sermon lxix, on the New Crea- 
tion, he sets forth the happy change that will 
take place throughout all animated nature, 
^^ from the Leviathan to the smallest Mite.'' 

And doth not a greater than Wesley say, 
*^ I know that whatsoever God doeth^ it shall be 
for ever, withing can he ptU to it, nor anything 
taken from it, and God doeth it that men should 
fear before Him!^ (Eccles. iii, 14.) 

I think when you give this important sub- 
ject all due consideration, you will agree with 
me in saying that we have .every, argument, 
from analogy at least, in favour lof the im- 
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mortality of the souls of animals^ and that 
nothing short of an Almighty fiat can ex- 
tinguish that which seems to be in its own 
nature lasting. The possibility of that Al- 
mighty fiat we must allow. Bishop Shut- 
tleworth, incidentally, says truly^ ^^ He who 
believes that the universe is the work of an 
intelligent Creator, must, if he reason con- 
sistently, admit at the same time the power 
of that same Creator to extinguish, if it so 
please Him^ the beings whom he has endowed 
with life and consciousness, and perhaps it is 
m this way only that we can understand the 
supposed perishable nature of the souls of 
^ brutes, which would otherwise appear to contain 
unthin themselves the principle of immortality.^^ 
I have just been right pleased at reading 
of a Sergeant O'Neill, of the 3rd Light Dra- 
goons, who, writing home to his friends from 
Ferozepore, tells them of the &11 of his brother 
in the battle of Moodkee, and adds, ^^ He had 
a little dog that was with him through the 
whole charge; and his comrades in C troop 
came the next day, and asked me not to 
remove it from the troop, and they would 
respect it in remembrance of him^ which I^ 
of course, acceded to, and it accompanied them 

D2 
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every foot during the next two days' fighting, 
and is again safe with them/' How much 
humanity and right feeling may be in soldiers, 
even in the midst of war. 

It was truly delightful, too, to see the re- 
membrance of a faithful terrier by the late Sir 
Francis Burdett, and a provision made in his 
will for his mtdntenance. 

Believe me. 
Tour sincere comrade and friend, 

Achilles. 

Penscellwood. 

POSTCRIPT— ON MIND IN ANIMALS. 

" The difference between mind in the lower 
animals and in man is a difference in degree 
only : it is not a specific difference. All who 
have studied animals by actual observation, 
and even those who have given a candid atten- 
tion to the subject in books, must attain, more 
or less, clear convictions of this truth, not- 
withstanding all the obscurity which prejudice 
may have engendered. We see animals capa- 
ble of affection, jealousy, envy : we see them 
quarrel, and conduct quarrels in the very 
manner pursued by the ruder and less edu- 
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cated of our own race. We see them liable 
to flattery, inflated with pride, and dejected 
by shame. We see them as tender to their 
young as human parents are, and as faith- 
ful to a trust as the most conscientious of 
human servants. The horse is startled by 
marvellous objects, as a man is. The dog, 
and many others, shew tenacious memory. 
The dog also proves himself possessed of 
imagination, by the act of dreaming. Horses, 
finding themselves in want of a shoe, have 
of their own accord gone to a farrier's shop 
where they were shod before. Cats, closed 
up in rooms, will endeavour to obtain their 
liberation by pulling a latchet^ or ringing a 
bell. It has several times been observed, 
that in a field of cattle, when one or two 
were mischievous, and persisted long in an- 
noying or tyrannizing over the rest, the herd, 
to all appearance, consulted, and then, making 
a united effort, drove the troublers off the 
ground. The members of a rookery have also 
been observed to take turns in supplying the 
needs of a family reduced to orphanhood. 
All of these are acts of reason : in no respect 
different from similar acts of men. Moreover, 
although there is no heritage of accumulated 
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knowledge amongst the lower animals, as diere 
is amongst ns, they are in some degree sus- 
ceptible of those modifications of natural 
character, and capable of those accomplish- 
ments, which we call education. The taming 
and domestication of animals, and the changes 
thus produced upon their nature in the course 
of generations, are results identical with civili- 
zation amongst ourselves; and the quiet, servile 
steer is probably as unlike the original wild 
cattle of this country, as the English gentleman 
of the present day, is unlike the rude Baroil 
of the age of King John. Between a young, 
unbroken horse, and a trained one, there is, 
again, all the difference which exists between 
a wild youth, reared at his own discretion in 
the country, and the same person when he has 
been toned down by long exposure to the 
influences of refined society. On the accom- 
plishments acquired by animals, it were super- 
fluous to enter at any length; but I may 
advert to the dogs of M. Leonard as remark- 
able examples of what the animal intellect may 
be trained to. When four pieces of card are 
laid down before them, each having a number 
pronounced once in connexion with it, they 
will, after a re-arrangement of the pieces, select 
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any one named by its number. They also play 
at dominoes^ and with so much skill as to 
triumph o^er biped opponents, whining if the 
adversary plays a wrong piece, or if they them- 
selves be deficient in a right one. Of extensive 
combinations of thought, we have no reason to 
believe that any animal is capable; and yet 
most of us must feel the force of Sir Walter 
Scott's remark, ^^ that there was scarcely any 
thing which he would not believe of a dog!^ 

There is a curious result of education in cer- 
tain animals, namely, that habits to which they 
have been trained in some instances become 
hereditary. For example, the accomplishment 
of pointing at game, although a pure result 
of education, appears in the young pups 
brought up apart from their parents and kind. 
The peculiar leap of the Irish horse, acquired 
in the course of traversing a boggy country, 
is continued in the progeny brought up in 
England. This hereditariness of specific habits 
suggests a relation to that form of psychologi- 
cal demonstration usually called instinct: hut 
instinct is only another term for mind^ or is 
mind in a peculiar stage of development : and, 
though the fact were otherwise, it could not 
affect the postulate, that demonstrations such 
as have been enumerated^ are mainly intellectual 
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demonstrations not to be distinguished as stick 
from those of human beings.'^ * 

I am very happy to enlist the author of the 
above very ingenious and dever work on my 
side^ at the same time that I am not prepared 
to go with him in his views of the laws of 
development in creation. What can we think 
of this: — ^**If it has pleased Providence to 
arrange that one species should give birth to 
another, until the second highest gave birth to 
man, who is the very highest : be it so ! it is 
our part to admire and submit^'f 

And again : — " Our brain goes through the 
various stages of a fish's, a reptile's, and a 
mammifer's brain, and finally becomes human/'| 

We may not think this doctrine of develop- 
ment, or of the transmutation of species to be 
sound, yet still we should give this author's 
learned, but startling propositions every due and 
liberal investigation : — 

" There are clever dogs, and wicked horses, 
as well as clever men, and wicked men : and 
education sharpens the talents, and in some 
degree regulates the dispositions of animals, as 

* Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Second 
Edition, p. 338—41. 
t Page 236. 
X Page 308. 
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it does our own. Here I may advert to a 
very interesting analogy between the mental 
characters of the types in the quinary system 
of zoology, and the characters of individual 
men/* &c,* 

^^ At higher points in the scale (of animal 
races) the sphere of existence is considerably 
extended, and the mental operations are less 
definite accordingly. The horse, dog, and a 
few other rasorial types, noted for their ser- 
viceableness to our race, have the indefinite 
powers in no small endotvment.^^f 

Another modern and most intelligent author 
writes : — ** However necessary the intelligence 
derived from the senses may be to the de- 
velopment of mental capacity in this state of 
existence, it is yet evident that mind is not the 
result of sensation. Nor, as to the origin of its 
peculiar faculties, at all dependent in the power 
of the senses : for, in order to use them aright, 
and to obtain correct impressions through 
them, there must exist, inherently and antece- 
dently^ an ability in the mind, or thinking 
principle, to attend and to compare. What is 
experience, but the amount of impressions 

• Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, p. 353. 
t Page 348. 

D 3 
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received by the mind ? It contributes nothing 
to the mental improvement, but as the mind 
possesses the power of judging: a power which 
no experience can itself confer, any more than 
the objects presented can produce the will 
that chooses between them/^ 

The same author remarks : — " Even the 
lower creatures, down to creeping things, are 
endowed with knowledge^ which they acquire 
not by the use of their senses/' 

The above observations are important, for, 
if the mind in animals be not the result of 
sensation only, any other answer to the ques- 
tion, what is it the result of? will be favourable, 
in a high degree, to our argument.* 

An instance of memory in a horse from 
the Sporting Magazine : — " A dealer, of whom 
I have bought a horse occasionally, had one he 
kept for his own hunting. I had for some 
time wished to purchase the horse, and got the 
refusal of him if ever he was to be sold. E[e 
had ridden this horse one season. At the 
commencement of the next he very impru- 
dently took him out before he was fit to go ; 

* See The Power of the Soul over the Body, by George 
Moore^ M.D. Second Edition, p. 37, &c. Longman 
and Co. 
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in short, fat. The consequence was^ he could 
not carry his master in his usual way. He 
foolishly thought the horse sulked, and pun- 
ished him a good deal with the spurs, till he 
fairly shut up; in short, knocked up. His 
master went the last thing at night to look at 
him ; the moment the horse saw him, he ran 
at him open mouthed; fortunately the door 
was open, but, so near a thing was it, he left 
a small piece of his flesh and the whole of the 
back of his coat in the horse's mouth, right 
glad to get off so well. Now the horse had 
offered no injury to the man who had dressed 
and done him up, though he remarked his 
being very irritable in being cleaned ; but he 
remembered his master, and would not let 
him come near him. I saw the horse two 
days afterwards, went up to him as I always 
had done, and found him perfectly good tem- 
pered. I then bought him. Some weeks after- 
wards I rode him into his old master's yard ; 
he, of course, came towards me ; so soon as 
he was within a few yards of me, the horse 
laid his ears in his poll, and would have run 
at him, had I not checked him; and it was 
remarkable, but a fact, that ever afterwards, at 
least so long as I had him, the moment the 
door of a stable or box where he was standing 
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was opened^ he looked instantly at who was 
coming $ and I make no doubt but two years 
afterwards^ when I sold him, had his old 
master gone near him, he would have run at 
him if he could/' 
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LETTER 11. 

My dear Patroclus, 
Another very important argument in favour 

< 

of the possession of immortal souls by the 
inferior animal creation, may be gathered from 
their seemingly mixed state of happiness and 
misery in this world; in short, just such a 
state as the human species experience, and a 
state irreconcileable with the justice of God in 
the event of utter annihilation. We men see 
much in this world to remind us of the anti- 
cipation of a beatific life hereafter; and, in 
agreement with Bishop Heber's expressive 
lines,* there is much of beauty and enjoyment 
in this lesser planet, both physical and moral, 
and yet it is a shattered and broken world, 
and we ourselves have principles within us 
that are of evil and not of good ; and, more- 
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O good beyond compare/' &c. 
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over, we are bom to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward, and have to experience the pangs of 
sorrow, the settled melancholy of grief, the 
attacks and wastings of disease, and, finally, 
the stroke of death. 

Now we know that man on his creation was 
pronounced to be very good ; he was made in 
the image of God, and he came pure and per- 
fect from the hand of his Maker : that is, pure 
and perfect as far as soul united with matter 
on this earth can be, for, doubtless, we may 
agree with Jeremy Taylor,* Bishop Bull,t 
Kirby, and others, that dissolution of the soul 
and body would have been if Adam had not 
sinned; that man would not have continued 
in an earthly Paradise; but, after a certain 
period of time, been translated to a higher 
state from earth to heaven. 

But man was tempted, and man fell; and 
with his fall he became subjected to the sen- 
tence of labour, sorrow, sin, and death. We 
know, then, the original state of man, and we 
know the cause of his present state. But we 
know also the original state of animals ; their 

* In answer to a letter on Original Sin, at the end 
of " Doctrine and Practice of Repentance." 
t Discourse on State of Man before the FalL 
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creation was pronounced to be goodj and on 
the fall creation being completed, (including 
man and animal) they were, in common with 
man, pronounced to be very good. Yet this 
is not their state now, any more than it is 
the state of man. We have a cause assigned 
for the present state of mankind $ but what is 
the cause of the present deteriorated state of 
the brute creation ? 

Now this question has greatly puzzled phi- 
losophers and divines, and mainly from this 
reason, that we can only argue from analogy. 
We have not the direct and express word of 
Revelation to decide the matter. The Bible 
relates to man and beast, but to beast only, as 
man commonly sees and regards him. In 
this way, too, the Bible treats of physical 
science. We are told nothing of the real nature 
of the sun, moon, stars, and planets, of the 
worlds upon worlds turning raund their axles 
in such wonderful solemnity, of the laws of 
gravitation, or the theories of light. The 
Bible even records only the popular notion of 
the heavenly bodies, such as when the Psalmist 
poetically describes the sun rejoicing as a giant 
to run its course^ an idea at utter variance with 
the fact of the stationary character of the $un 
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and the revolution of the earth. So we must 
not be surprised if the Bible discovers not to 
us the cause of this change in animals^ simply 
because it also conceals such a vast number of 
interesting facts and general knowledge. The 
fact that a change has been wrought is "visible 
8ft once : the only question that remains to be 
canvassed; is that regarding the cause. 

In considering this matter we must not con- 
ceal from ourselves the declared discoveries 
of modem science, and especially that most 
modem one, called Geology. Writers who have 
ascribed the present deteriorated state of ani- 
mals to a participation in the consequences of 
man's fall, (and among more recent ones, 
John Wesley, Hildrop, &c.,) have done so 
without knowledge of important announce- 
ments since made to us, and which intimately 
affect the investigation in regard to animals. 
If these announcements in geological science 
can be thoroughly proved, we must take it for 
granted that much of the animal creation was 
called into existence a long time previous to 
the creation of man, and that it was subject to 
death before man existed, because it is found 
that the lower strata of the earth are filled with 
the remains of animals only, clearly indicating, 
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as it is advanced, that animal life perished first. 
Now if we place the cause of the introduction 
of death and misery among the animal race— 
isupposing that cause to be consequent on some 
original sin in them, previous to the creation of 
man — ^we seem to oppose that Scripture which 
tells us, that after the creation of man the 
brute creation was pronounced to be very gooi 
— physically and morally good. 

The cause, then, must have been posterior to 
the creation of man ; and, if we can offer a 
probable proof of this, not at variance with 
geological discovery, we shall do no mean 
thing. Now, when we consider that the 
animals were created previous to man, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural statement : the fish and 
fowl on the fourth day, the beasts and reptiles 
on the fifth day ; and when we know not what 
length of time is meant by the term " day,*' 
we may reasonably suppose that the animals 
might have become exceedingly numerous in 
all the earth, even its most remote parts : so 
that if the animals were subject to the sentence 
of death only when it went forth against man, 
they would, by their deaths previous to the 
death of man (assuming their lives to be 
shorter in the same proportion as now) cover 
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the whole earth with their remains. And sup- 
posing the term ^^day'^ to mean only the 
length of a day as known and reckoned among 
us at this time, we may observe that Abel 
died first, but he was one man only. 

Adam Uved nine hundred and thirty years, 
and his progeny would be a vast number of years 
peopling the world, so that their remains would 
be found generally over the earth ; and, more- 
over, since men traversed not the seas in the 
early periods of the world, their bones would 
rarely be discovered except in burial places, 
and these would be for some time in eastern 
regions only.* 

* It is remarked by Kirby, that '* it has been a matter 
of surprise that amidst so many fossil animals which are 
daily brought to light, no remains of the human race 
have yet been discovered, except in one or two solitary 
instances. As the deluge was caused by the wickedness 
of these old giants, as they have been called, but really 
apostates, (see Hebrew text), these men of reason, it was 
evidently a miraculous interference of the Deity for their 
punishment : it seems, therefore, by no means improba- 
ble, that the place of their burial was not left to chance, 
or the uninfluenced action of physical causes, but like 
the burial place of Moses, was decreed by God, and fixed 
so as to be placed beyond discovery." — Bridge/water 
Treatise, by the Rev. W. Kurby, M.A., F.R.S. Vol. i. 
p. 387. [Dr. Buckland 
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Might not lihis consideration serve to re- 
concile the facts discoveriible in our modeni 
system of geology with the fact bf dea^h being 
introduced among animals coeval with the 
sentence of death passed on mankind ? Many 
reasons may be given why the animals should 
suffer penalty with man— (for an animal played 
a conspicuous part in the history of the fall, 
and it would not do for the inferior animals to 

Dr* Bucklaiid writes, '* Frequent discoveries have also 
been made of human bones, and rude works of art, i|i 
natural caverns, sometimes inclosed in stalactite, at other 
times in beds of earthy materials, which are intersperaed 
with bones of extinct species of quadrupeds. These cases 
may likewise be explained by the common practice of 
mankind in all ages, to bury their dead in such conve- 
nient repositories. The accidental circumstance that 
many caverns' contained the bones of extinct species of 
other animals, dispersed through the same soil in which 
human bodies may, at any subsequent period have been 
buried, affords no proof of the time when these remains 
of men were introduced." — Bridgewater Treatise, Vol. i. 
p. 105. 

On perusing the above, may we not ask, what becomes 
of the theory of particular remains distinguishing the 
ages of particular strata? And should this discovery 
not prove the antiquity of man, may it not mark the 
more modem existence (say, just antecedent to the 
deluge) of these animals ? 
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domineer over man; besides that, the curse 
extended to the herbage which was the animal's 
food,) and we see at the Deluge, that they 
actually did experience the like calamities with 
the human race. 

This theory, I am well aware, will not stand, 
if by means of geology we can ascertain for 
perfect truth that the earth was renovated a 
vast number of times ; and that each successive 
renovation was marked by peculiar races of 
animals, many kinds of which are now extinct, 
and all this previous to the existence of 
man. We shall see more of this in due 
course. 

Let me observe, as most fitting in this place, 
that the learned Doctor Buckland conceives 
that animals were subject to death previous to 
the creation of man. But this idea seems to 
be incompatible with the pronunciation at the 
end of the creation, that Ood saw every thing 
that He had made^ andy behold^ it was very good. 
Will Doctor Buckland say that this may signify 
that God saw the descendants of the animal 
race together with the first man just formed, 
and pronounced all to be very good, when a 
great portion of the creation were already 
defunct? Even if Doctor Buckland's theory 
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can be reconciled with Scripture, and should 
be the right one, it in no way militates against 
the belief of the possession of immortal souls 
by animals ; neither does it explain the present 
state of animals, for although death may have 
reigned among them previous to the creation 
of man thro^h some wise dispensation of the 
Creator, yet we have no reason assigned for 
the misery and evil to which they are plainly 
and lamentably subjected. You must bear this 
in mind, and always remember that the issue 
of our inquiry does not depend either upon the 
success or the failure of any geological state- 
ment or discovery. 

Dr. Buckland asserts that death existed in 
the natural or physical world irrespective of 
th^ fall of man ; because this world is crowded 
with evidences of death (referring to the case 
of extinct species of animals in common with 
general fossil remains) comprehending within 
its influence all the inferior portion of God^s 
creatures, under times and circumstances, which 
there is reason to believe admit not of the 
cause of such death being in any way connected 
with the history of man. He shows, also, that 
although death was inflicted on man most 
clearly as a punishment, it is by no inspired 
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writer spoken of as a penal dispensation to any 
other living creature^ excepting Adam and his 
posterity. " If so," he proceeds, " we are free 
to conclude that, throughout the brute creation, 
death is in no way connected with the moral 
misconduct of the human race ; and that whe- 
ther Adam had, or had not, ever transgressed, 
a termination by death is, and always has been, 
the condition on which life was given to every 
individual, among the countless myriads of 
beings inferior to ourselves, which God has 
been pleased to call into existence/^ 

In the above words, Doctor Buckland makes 
three statements. First, that death existed in 
the natural world prior to the creation of man 
—that among animals it existed irrespective of 
the fall of man, — and that» as regards man, it 
was introduced as a punishment on his trans- 
gression. For the first statement, Doctor Buck- 
land thinks there is proof to be derived from 
the remains of animals found in the earlier 
strata of the earth ; and on this, as well as on 
the absence of any mention in the Scriptures 
as regards a connection between the introduce 
tion of death among animals, and the fall of 
man, he founds his second statement — and the 
third, as we know, is derived from Scripture 
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itself. Now, in reference to any sentences of 
Scripture on these two former points, it is for 
Dr. Bttckland to account for the direct ap- 
plication of God's words, when, looking upon 
every thing He had created, He pronounced 
it to be very goody if, at the same time and 
instant, the earth was covered with dead and 
dying animals, and the existence palpable of 
pain and cruelty anc^png the living ones. For 
the cause of pain and death among animals, 
I do not call upon Dr. Buckland, or any other 
of the most learned men certainly to account, 
for all must necessarily be conjecture; only it 
may appear to be the most probable conjecture, 
that whatever brought the same things on man* 
kind, brought them al^o upon. animals; namely, 
some fall or declension from paoral rectiliude, 
as given to them by a law of nature, of which 
we know no more fully than of the law (law 
unto themselves, Rom. ii. 14 ;) of the heathen 
portion of mankind. 

I know that it is said by Dr, Buckland, that 
if any one species of animal were endued with 
immortality on the earth, even of such an 
innocent species as the deer, a general famine 
would be the consequence, and therefore 
deat^ was inevitable as a mercy; but, let us 
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recollect, that we only argue thus with finite 
understanding, and that if the Almighty pleased 
to give eternal life to a species, or all species. 
He could have maintained the permanency of 
species without that firequent production which 
is now required; and also. He might vastly 
have increased the vegetable continuance and 
growth on the earth, especially under the influ* 
ence of a different temperature to that which 
now obtains. 

We must not argue for immortality on earth 
with the present system of increase, and the 
present short-lived system of reproduced vege-* 
table food— systems consequent on the decay 
by death which has been introduced. And 
how know we that an immortality on earth 
would have been the direction of the Almighty 
— ^for we see that man was created for immor- 
tality, and surely then there would have been 
a general famine from him more than from 
animals ; but we do not think that immortality 
on earth was to be his lot. 

Dr. Buckland himself is of this opinion, and 
writes : — " Under no imaginable condition are 
we taught to contemplate an. earthly paradise 
as the enduring abode, of the first created m^n, 
or of the countless myriads of his posterity. 
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If we may dare to speculate on so mysterious 
a subject, we may reasonably conjecture, that 
had Adam never fallen, he and his descendants 
might have been spared the agonies of death, 
and its usual forerunners — pain, sickness, and 
decay, both of the bodily and mental powers,- 
and might have been removed, like Enoch, in 
the fulness of his faculties, by translation, to 
some more exalted state of being in another 
world : but Scripture tells us not that man 
would in any case have had an abiding city 
upon earth, and the physical conditions of the 
human frame, no' less than those of the world 
itself, and of the whole animal and vegetable 
creation, are all in harmonious adaptation to 
the temporary uses of a fleeting and transitory 
state— a recurring cycle of production, growth, 
decay, and death/' 

In the latter portion of this quotation. Dr. 
Buckland seems to argue from the physical 
conditions of the human frame, and of the 
animal and vegetable creation, (is they now are, 
which is manifestly not fair: — ^for when we 
speak of the immortality of men or animals on 
the earth, we must look upon that earth as 
arranged not for the temporary uses of a fleet- 
ing and transitory state— and by no means 
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exhibited as in maintenance of a ^^ recurring 
cycle of production, growth, decay, and death/' 
This is the present dispensation for the present 
system. But if the former part of the quotation 
be probable, why should the conjecture not 
apply to animals as well as to mankind ? And 
if it does so apply, then Dr. Buckland's 
difficulty as to a general famine from the inter- 
minable life of any one species is obviated ; 
because animals, in common with men, could 
be removed, in the fulness of their life and 
faculties, by translation, to another and mor^ 
exalted state of being. As I have said before, 
this is the view of Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Bull, and 
other divines, as regards the destiny of man, 
had he never fallen. 

But in the consideration of these things, 
founded on and concluded through conjecture 
only, we are rather getting out of our depth— 
and we must, therefore, return to our known 
facts — which are, that men and animals were 
pronounced on their creation to be very good 
— that man fell, and death, and sorrow, and a 
vast train of evils, came into the world through 
his transgression ; and, therefore, that he soon 
forfeited the sentence of approbation passed 
upon his first estate ; — all this we learn from the 

VOL. I. B 
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Word of God. But without the word of God 
we should have been at a loss, as the wisest 
philosophers of old were bewildered, to account 
for man^s present state ; and we are labouring 
under that want of revealed knowledge in regard 
to animals ; for all that we know is, that they, 
with man, were pronounced to be very good; 
and that they, with man, are now subjected to 
sorrow, and pain, and death-^but the cause of 
this change is not revealed to us as it is in 
man's case. It does not seem fit to assert that 
animals were pronounced to be very good^ that 
is^ very good for animals, and that this appro- 
bation of the deity had no reference to a moral 
disposition either, for we cannot conceive the 
garden of Eden as strewed with the dying and 
the dead, or as a placet of cruelty (to the sufferer 
at least) as seen in animals preying upon one 
another, neither as a scene of annoyance as 
exhibited in the stings and bites of animals 
upon man, neither as a scene of pain, 
anguish, and the various unsightly propensi- 
ties of animals, neither can we conceive of its 
being overrun, as the world, according to Dr. 
Buckland's theory, was, with multitudes of wild 
and ferocious animals. 

Man was placed in the garden of Eden, and 
never would^ as far as we can see, have gone 
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out of it but through sin, (until translated to a 
higher sphere,) and prior to his departure from 
Eden he was allowed dominion over every 
animal that moveth on the earth ; so that it 
was plain the animals were in the garden of 
Eden. All the animals^ Wesley intimates, were 
in Paradise or the garden of Eden. What that 
garden was — whether it would have been the 
whole earth — or whether it was only a term 
figurative of the happy state of man, is a wide 
and fruitless speculation ; but, whichever it 
might be, the animals were to share it with 
man, and since man was cast out, so have the 
animals been ; but whether before, or with man, 
is a speculation. We know the fact, but cannot 
account for the cause — except, in some degree, 
through the process of reasoning by analogy. 

I wish much to obtain Willis's " De Anim& 
Brutorum,'' a book of great reputation in its 
day, but now become scarce. He speaks much, 
I believe, of instinct improved by imitation and 
experience, and would certainly grant the pos- 
session of a soul to the inferior animals. I am 
told that much of his disquisition is well worthy 
of attention* Always your sincere friend, 

Achilles. 
Penscellwood. 

E 2 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Dr. Buckland in his celebrated ^^ Bridgewater 
Treatise/' in alluding to the first verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis, says, " it is nowhere 
affirmed that God created the heaven and the 
earth in the first day^ but in the beginning: 
this beginning may have been an epoch at an 
unmeasured distance, (millions and millions of 
years, he further states) followed by periods of 
undefined duration, during which all the phy- 
sical operations disclosed by geology were going 
on.'' But what does Dr. Buckland assume was 
the state of the earth during the long period 
denoted by the words in the beginning: for, 
recollect, in order to satisfy the ^^ physical 
operations disclosed by geology," it must have 
been stocked with both vegetable and animal 
life. It is true that geology refers us to a state 
of the earth incompatible with the existence of 
vegetable and animal life, but then it also tells 
us of a state of the earth teeming with, both 
vegetable and animal life for many generations 
previous to the creation of man. 

The period under the words " in the begin- 
ning" may very satisfactorily account for the 
former state of things, but it will not serve for 
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the latter, for we find that it was when the earth 
was to be made fit for the reception of man that 
animals were created ; and it is the period that 
succeeded the time of *' in the beginning/' and 
that preceded the creation of man, those count- 
less ages that the physical operations through 
the evidence of fossils speak of, that we want to 
have explained. Now, Dr. Buckland repudiates 
the idea that each of the demiurgic days might 
be thousands of years, but states that the day 
in the Mosaic narrative of the Creation might 
be the common Jewish day from evening to 
evening. Therefore, by this he allows no time 
for the remains of animals to fill the earth ; 
but will he allow that under the title '^ in the 
beginning'' a former inhabited world might 
have existed, and that the new world was but 
formed out of the disordered materials of the 
old one ? It seems to be an opinion held by the 
Fathers that a prior creation had taken place, 
and that the word " created " in the original 
(bara) by no means implies the first creation of 
matter, or a creation out of nothing : and neither 
do the words "let there the light" (yehi or) 
necessarily imply that light had never existed 
before. Allow then a prior creation of material 
earth inhabited by animals, and we at once 
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must acknowledge all difficulty to be cleared 
up, because then the remains of countless 
generations, and their singular admixture in the 
earth, (the phenomena of geology) are not the 
decayed product of this present earthy but of 
one which has ceased to be in all but its 
remains. Under this theory the present race 
of animals were created just previous to the 
creation of man, and death and pain among 
them must have been introduced first after the 
fall of man — for we almost immediately read of 
the skins of animals being made use of. 

If the above theory fails, and if my theory 
fails regarding the deaths of animals taking 
place during the nine hundred years of Adam^s 
life, and before the remains of man could be 
imbedded in the earth, then we have to fall 
back and account for the original objection 
started, namely, how God could look on all 
things He had created in the Garden of Eden, 
and pronounce them to be very good, when, in 
fact, the earth had been long filled with the 
dead and the dying ? If we can explain this by 
the consideration that all time is ever present 
with God, and that His eye can regard past 
and present as one hour, (so to speak), and 
that the scene presented to our eyes of the 
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limited space of a garden^ the limited period of 
a week, at the end of which the Almighty pro- 
nounces approval on a limited number of 
animals, and had the whole Creation imme- 
diately before Him, then we may account for 
this difficulty also— -only we must consider well 
whether such a view can legitimately be taken. 
In regard to no human remains or footsteps 
having been observed in the earlier strata, what 
has become of the discovery at Tintwistle, in 
Cheshire : a series of impressions in a bed of 
millstone grit? The bed in which these ves- 
tigiae are seen, in chronological order, lies be- 
neath the coal formation, and, in the order of 
depth, thousands of feet before any nuLmmalia 
have been as yet discovered to have paced the 
earth. 



LETTEll m. 

My dear Patroclus, 

What may be the ultimate fate of the new 

modern science of geology it is impossible for 

us to determine. It is confessedly a new 

science, although many in earlier ages have 
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partially studied it. That important conclu- 
sions^ in various degree, may be derived from 
its data, there is little doubt — but, at the same 
time, we may reasonably think that it may aim 
at too much, and from really puny investigation, 
be too ready to announce illimitable discovery. 
For recollect, we can only deal with the " earth^s 
crust,'' and of the extent of this in depth 
an eminent geologist^ thus speaks : ^^ By the 
^^ earth's crust,'' is meant that small portion of 
the exterior of our planet which is accessible to 
human observation. It comprises, not merely 
all of which the structure is laid open in 
mountain precipices, or in cliffs overhanging a 
river or sea, or whatever the miner may reveal 
in artificial excavations, but the whole of that 
outer covering of the planet on which we are 
enabled to reason by observations at or near 
the surface. These reasonings may extend to a 
depth of several miles, perhaps ten miles : but 
even then it may be said, that such a thickness 
is no more than one four hundredth part of the 
distance from the surface to the centre. The 
remark is just !"t This, then, is the utmost ex- 

• LyeU. 

t Is not the diameter of our globe reckoned at about 
eight thousand miles ? 
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tent of geological research^ and how his reason- 
inffs may perhaps extend to the depth of ten 
miles is wholly unexplained ; and since we are 
especially told that the science of geology re- 
quires ocular observation and proofs we do not 
see how we are entitled to extend our reason- 
ings much beyond the fissures of mountains 
and cliffs, and the excavations caused by the 
operations of miners. True, there may be a 
kind of argument from analogy, but only a 
suggestive one,* and not to be depended upon 
in fact. And how does our geologist reason 
upon this. ** like remark is just y^^ he continues, 
** but although the dimensions of such a crust 
are, in truth, insignificant when compared to the 
entire globe, yet they are vast and of magni- 
ficent extent in relation to man, and to the or- 
ganic beings which people our globe.^' Let us 
allow the propriety of the magniloquent terms 
^* vast'^ and ^* magnificent^*' in junction with 
their subsequent limitations, but let us also 

• " Mankind had a beginning," says Dr. Prichard, 
" since we can look back to the period when the surface 
X)n which they lived began to exist." — Phys, Hist, of Man- 
kind, vol. ii. p. 294. Geology overthrows at once the 
vast age fi^ven to the world in the books of the Hin- 
doos, &c. 
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recollect that geologists look to almost count* 
less ages free from the ^' relation to man/' and 
to millions of organic beings who do not now 
people^ but which have ^^ peopled'' our globe. 

Nothing is more certain in the opinion of 
geologists^ than that this globe was formed ^'at 
an era far more remote than four thousand years 
from the present time ;"* — "that the entrance of 
man into the planet is, comparatively speaking, 
of extremely modern date^ and that the effects 
of his agency are only beginning to be felt/'t 
I need not dwell on the proofs of the low anti- 
quity of our species, for it is not controverted 
by any experienced geologist : indeed the real 
difficulty consists in tracing back the signs 
of man's existence on the earth to that compa- 
ratively modern period, when species^ now his 
cotemporaries, began greatly to predominate. 
If there be a difference of opinion respecting 
the occurrence in certain deposits of the re- 
mains of man and his works, it is always 
in reference to strata confessedly of the most 
modem order : and it is never pretended that 
our race co-existed with assemblages of animals 

* Lyell, Elements of Geology, p. 10. 

t Lyell's Principles of Geology, vol. iii p. 204. 
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and plants, of which all or even a large pro- 
portion of the species are extinct.'' 

As regards, then, the scriptural chronology 
in respect to the age of the creation of man, 
geology offers consentaneous proof— it is not 
more than a few thousand years since the ex- 
istence of man began* — ^but as regards the 
creation of the world, scripture and geology 
may seem to differ. I say, '^ seem to differ," 
for. in reality there may be no difference. 

The great proof of the antiquity of our globe 
seems to rest, according to geologists, on the 
fact that various strata are discovered which 
give proof of a gradual and successive formation, 
and which possess the organic remains of ani- 
mals peculiar to each. Many distinct sets of 
sedimentary strata, each several hundreds or 
thousands of feet thick, are piled one upon the 
other in the earth's crust, each containing their 
peculiar fossil animals and plants, which are 
distinguishable, with few exceptions, from living 
species. 

* I apprehend the successive outcroppings, or comings 
to the surface of the strata, as we travel over the surface, 
^ving us their true thickness, from their superficial 
breadth and inclination combined, are the data on 
which we may cor^ecture what lies beneath us, perhaps 
to a considerable depth : but not to such a depth as here 
mentioned. 
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The mass of some of these strata consists 
almost entirely of corals, and others are 
made up of shells^ others of plants turned 
into coal ; while some are tvUhout fossils.^ 
"A transient flood/' the deluge, "might be 
supposed to leave behind it, here and there 
upon the surface, scattered heaps of mud, sand, 
and shingle, with shells confusedly intermixed; 
but the strata containing, fossils are not super- 
ficial deposits, and do not cover the earth, but 
constitute the entire mass of mountains/'f Now 
when we remember that the wild waste of this 
world was once water — for the spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters— that the earth 
was formed out of the water, it is nothing won- 
derful that the whole body and mass of the 
earth should be pervaded with marine shells 
and substances; and, if I mistake not, in all 
the deepest fossiliferous strata we are acquainted 
with, nothing but marine deposits are found. 
The bones of terrestrial animals are discovered 
in more elevated strata. 

And then when we consider the power and 
vastness of the deluge, regarding it not as a 
" transient flood,*' may we not think that seve- 
ral layers of strata were formed during its con- 

* Elements, p. 10. f Lyell. 
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tinuance, even hills and valleys shaped out, as 
even geologists allow. 

7or only let us for an instant conceive of the 
magnitude and duration of the general deluge. 
If, according to Lightfoot^s calculation, we add 
the forty days during which the rain is said to 
have descended to the hundred and fifty days 
that the waters are said to have prevailed, we 
have one hundred and ninety days, or six lunar 
months and about three weeks for the period of 
the increase of the waters alone^ In the seventh 
month of the deluge, on the seventeenth day of 
the month, the ark rested on the mountains of 
Ararat, from which time the waters began to 
return, going and returning^ as the Hebrew ex- 
presses it, which is given in our version by the 
word continually (Genesis viii. 3) ; but the 
former translation, which is in almost all the 
ancient versions, and which is the literal one, 
evidently denotes a flux and reflux of the wa- 
ters, which would indicate a deposit in succes- 
sion of various strata. 

After the resting of the ark, more than two 
months elapsed before the tops of the moun- 
tains were seen, and two months more passed 
away before the waters finally disappeared. Al- 
together, they lasted over the earth nearly 
eleven months. The whole period of Noah^s 
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confinement in the ark seems to have been one 
year and ten days. When^ then^ we consider 
^' the violent and reverse action of the ascending 
and descending waters, and of the firmament 
rushing downwards; the disruptions, disloca- 
tions, introversions, comminutions, separations 
here and there of the original strata of the crust 
of the globe,'' and we know what vast blocks of 
granite were removed from place to place, we 
can scarcely conceive of the many successive 
deposits, and of the confusion and disorder 
among many of them. And when we consider,'^ 
as Kirby continues, ^^ what an infinite host of 
animals of every description tpust have perished 
in the diluvial waters, as well as the incalculable 
magnitude of the mass of vegetable substances 
that must have been severed by the violence of 
the conflicting waters from the earth's surface, 
or uprooted afterwards in consequence of its 
being so thoroughly soaked by them, we see 
immediately that their deposition and sepulture, 
as well as the putting together again of the dis- 
located remains of the primeval earth, must 
have been an important part of the subsiding 
waters/' 

We must see, too, that fossil animals would 
be found in countries far apart from those in 
which they were reared and lived, although 
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many would be overtaken by the flood in 
caverns and places of refuge ; especially when 
we consider that the flood was fifteen cubits 
above the loftiest range of mountains, a portion 
of the Himalaya range, called Dhawalagiri,* 
and that an alternate flux and reflux would de- 
posit some here and some there, some seven 
thousand, and some sixteen thousand feet above 
the sea, and some at a lesser elevation, and in 
the valleys and plains. 

It is remarked that no fossil elephants are 
found in the countries now frequented by these 
animals ; and it is therefore by no means certain 
that the gigantic Saurians now found in our 
southern coasts, or that the Mammoths, or 
other gigantic Pachyderms of Northern Russia, 
or Nova Zembla, were really natives of those 

regions.f 

And with this observation before us, may we 
not ask, whether it can be at all determined 
from whence the extinct animals, as geologists 
suppose them to be, came ? The Rev. W. 

* It is, I believe, now suspected that the interior 
range of the Cordillera of the Andes, near the Lake 
Titicaca, in Peru, may be even higher than the Hima- 
laya. 

t Kirby. 
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Kirby, in his " Bridgewater Treatise,'^ writes, 
^^ There are, doubtless, very many animals still 
existing upon the earth and in its waters, that 
have not yet been discovered. When we con- 
sider the vast tracts of terra incognita still shut 
out from us in the heart of Africa, that fatal 
country, hitherto, as it were, hermetically sealed 
to our researches, and from whose bourne so few 
travellers return : how little we know of cen- 
tral Asia, of China, and of some parts of North 
America, we may well believe that our cata- 
logues of animals are still very short of their 
real number, even with respect to those of the 
largest dimensions.^' Burchell and Campbell 
appear to have met with more than one new 
species of rhinoceros in their journey from the 
Cape of Good Hope into the interior. The 
same country may conceal others of the same 
gigantic or other tribes, which, when it is more 
fully explored, may hereafter be brought to 
light. 

" Again, with regard to the productions of 
the various seas and oceans that occupy so 
large a portion of our globe, we know compara-^ 
tively few, especially of its molluscous inhabi- 
tants. What are cast up on the shores of the 
various countries washed by their waves, and 
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what the net^ or other means may collect in their 
vicinity, find their way, indeed, into our cabi- 
nets ; but what are these compared with such 
as inhabit the depths, and caves, and bed of 
the infinite ocean, which net never dragged, nor 
plumb line fathomed ? Who shall say what 
species lurk in those unapproachable recesses 
never to be revealed to the eye of man but in a 
fossil state. The giant Inocerauni, the singular 
tribe of Ammonites, and all their cognate 
genera, as even Lamarck seems disposed to 
conclude: the Baculites, Hamites, Scaphites, 
and numerous others there have space enough 
to live unknown to fame, while they are reck- 
oned by the geologist as expunged from the list 
of living animals/' 

I am glad to give you this view, a view that 
must occur almost to every one, from good 
authority. And really when we only ponder on 
the extent of unexplored seas ; seas, very pro- 
bably, upwards of five miles in depth, how many 
animals may there be of huge and cumbrous 
dimensions that never come forth from the re- 
cesses of those depths, but which such a com- 
motion as that occurring at the deluge, would 
have lifted to the topmost mountains of the 
earth. 
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In a volume of Voyages to the Madeira and 
Leeward Caribbean Islands, I read, that among 
the various kinds of fishes is the sting'-ray, the 
sea^levil, or raia martay which is of a hideous 
aspect $ the body flat, about twelve feet in 
length and seventeen in breadth ; the mouth is 
four feet wide, the body about two feet in thick- 
ness ; the tail is fourteen feet long, and 
tapers to a fine point. One of these mon- 
sters was killed in Rendezvous Bay, Antigua, 
and it required seven yoke of oxen to drag 
him on shore. What an animal this is; 
perhaps not seen once during centuries, and 
first showing itself to inform us, as it were, of 
its congeners that may never be seen by the 
eye of man. 

In addition to the above remarks, Mr. 
Kirby's theory of subterraneous waters and their 
animals, is one worthy of attention. He rea*- 
sons that, in a spheroid whose diameter is 
three thousand miles, allowing for the depth of 
the crust of the earth, there is space for a 
treasure-house of water, a sufficient amplitude 
to supply what the heavens could not furnish ; 
to raise the diluvial waters to the height decreed 
in the divine counsels. He thinks the de- 
scribed rain by no means equal to producing 
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the ddoge, and that Scripture clearly alludes 
to the subterranean waters that cotJtch. beneath 
(Job xxxviii.) the earthy whose fountains were 
broken up ; (Ps. xviii. 15) and that fire was the 
agent by which the waters were lifted up^ as 
the expansive power of heat wiU at this very 
time occasionally send out the waters, as in 
Iceland, near Hecla, the subterranean furnace 
sends out columns of water into the air, some- 
times to the height of a hundred feet, and at 
the base, of half that diameter. 

^^\t is the opinion of geologists,'^ says Laplace, 
^^ that, originally, there existed in the interior 
of the crust of the earth, a great magazine of 
water, which, according to them, was the cause 
of the deluge.^' Well, in these subterranean 
waters may have been subterranean animals ; 
and how many exist, of whose fossils we hear so 
much, and which are supposed, perhaps, with- 
out just reason, to be extinct. Scripture may 
probably allude to these in Psalm xliv. 19; 
Rev. V. 13 ; Job xxxviii. 16, 17 ; Psalm cxlviii. 
7 ; Lamen. iv. 3, &c., &c., which we shall best 
see by consulting the Hebrew text. 

It would be most in harmony with the 
general features of Creation, that the immense 
abyss of subterranean water should be inha- 
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bited with creatures, by their organisation and 
structure, fitted to live there; and hence it 
would not be wonderful that some of the 
Saurian race, especially the marine ones, should 
have their station in these waters, which would 
sufficiently account for their never having been 
seen except in a fossil state. ^^ There is," con- 
tinues Kirby, ^^one instance of a Saurian, 
at this time known to be in existence, 
that is perfectly subterranean, which never 
makes its appearance on the earth^s surface, 
but is always concealed at a considerable depth 
below it; and, what is worthy of particular 
notice, by its structure, is connected with one 
of the larger Saurians, now found only in a 
fossil state. It will immediately be perceived 
that I allude to that most extraordinary animal, 
the Protem anguintis^ which is found in sub* 
terranean lakes and caves, two or three hundred 
feet below the surface of the ground, in lUyria, 
breathing both by lungs and gills, and pre- 
senting characters which connect it with the 
Saurian monsters before alluded to, whose 
remains have occasioned so much astonish- 
ment.*^* 

* Bridgewater Treatise, vol. 1. p. 35. 
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This discovery should surely make us pause 
before we too readily concur in the doctrine of 
extinct animals ; and I have cited this, in order 
that you may see how doubtful the conclusions 
from geological premises may yet be, and also 
to confirm, in some degree, my opinion, that 
the Deity will not perform what may almost 
be considered a purposeless action, that is, 
utterly destroy any part of His Creation. 

I think there may be a doubt expressed also 
whether geologists can have certain and perfect 
evidence of such and such fossils being found 
in such and such strata only, and thus deter- 
mining the probable age and duration of respec- 
tive strata; for, there are cases where the mineral 
character of a rock remaining the same, the 
fossils vary : and again, the fossils are uniform 
throughout strata, where the lithological nature 
of the rock is variable. And in many strata, 
and even in aqueous strata, no organic remains 
appear. 

It seems also that the stratified rocks are 
by no meane parallel — but that one stratum 
may become united to another, and thus pre- 
sent no continuous line ; and since rocks may 
be variable in their mineral nature and still 
uniform in fossiliferous properties, can we safely 
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determine particular rocks by particular fossils ; 
and lastly^ when we consider the vast extent of 
the various strata, how can our little diggings 
and excavations, here and there, inform us of 
what may be found or not found in the immense 
depth and wide area of the earth ? 

With these suggestions, thrown out in humble 
deference to the partial researches of able 
minds, to put you on your guard lest you may 
too hastily receive for fact the conclusions 
derived from geology in its present state, we 
may well take leave of the subject altogether ; 
for, as in the case of the bearing of our other 
argument, let the modern discoveries in geology 
be true or false, they in no way interfere with 
the existence of souls in animals, and a future 
life for them, any more than with the souls 
and future life of the human race. At the 
same time we should take good heed, and the 
intelligent clergy of the land in particular, how 
we idly carp at the advancement of modem 
science, or venture to condemn systems that 
are supported by the most enlightened men of 
the age ; but rather we should give every 
science due examination and careful reflec- 
tion. 

We should ever bear in mind how the system 
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of Copernicus was proscribed, because it seemed 
to be opposed to the letter of the Scriptures, 
how Galileo was painfully persecuted for affirm- 
ing that the earth moved round the sun, and 
how Dr. Harvey struggled ere he could obtain 
even a medical belief from others in his theory 
of the circxdation of the blood. Geology can 
hardly ever interfere with the statement of the 
Bible, because the Bible only gives the head- 
ings, as it were, of the first chapter or notion in 
that science, and is not so definite as not to 
admit of large and liberal interpretation. 

But it is our duty, as the great and learned 
Lord Verulam earnestly inculcated, to have 
recourse to induction from experiment and 
steadily conducted investigation of physical 
phenomena ; and the more we investigate, and 
the more we reason and compare, so much the 
more probably we shall find that religion and 
philosophy well agree — religion declaring the 
will of God, and philosophy manifesting his 
power. To this purport, I think, speaks Lord 
Bacon. Only be careful, and, as in religious 
doctrines, try the spirits. 

I am looking over a few books to confirm 
my idea of monstrous animals, but I must give 
you the result in a postscript, for I have much 
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to occupy me at this present time ; therefore, 
I break off, with remaining as ever, 

Your faithful friend, 

Achilles. 

Penscellwood. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The author of the " Vestiges of Creation," 
says, that although it has been thought nothing 
of the Icthyosaurus or Plesiosaurus kind now 
exists, Mr. Darwin has recently discovered in 
the reptile-peopled Galapagos Islands a marine 
Saurianyfrom three to four feet long. 

Some of the late travellers across the African 
continent found two riew species of rhinoceros. 
There is a curious paper on monsters in Cham- 
ber's Edinburgh Journal, vol. ii. p. 226. The 
very common and general tradition about mer- 
maids may have had its origin very probably in 
seals, or such creatures, but there is a singular 
and apparently well attested account, though 
only by one observer, in Weddell's Voyage to 
the South Pole. 

In the account of the voyage, either of An- 
son or Dampier, it is said that the seals some- 
times come up firom the deep in dreadful terror, 
and gashed with such wounds as could not be 
given by known creatures of the sea. Is it too 
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much to advance as a theory, that since the sea 
becomes gradually more dense from superin- 
cumbent pressure, there must be a degree 
of density at great depths, such that creatures 
might exist there which could not rise higher, 
being too heavy to float near the surface;— and 
if they were so constituted that the gases pro- 
duced by post mortem decomposition could 
easily escape, instead of inflating and buoying 
them up, they would never float after death. 
Creatures, too, may exist incapable of bearing 
more than a certain quantum of light — the 
moles and bats of the great deep— which we 
never see living — and there is no wonder that 
they are not washed up, after death, because it 
is known, that below a certain depth there is a 
perennial calm. 

The pearl fishers are said occasionally to 
see some horrid creature waiting to seize them, 
when they escape by troubling the water with 
mud. 

In the Life and Adventures of Nathaniel 
Pearce, we read in vol. ii. p. 30 : " There are 
many destructive animals in Abyssinia which I 
could never get into my possession. The 
tockla is not larger than a common sized dog, 
with a long jaw, like a crocodile, but otherwise 

VOL. I. F 
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resembling a dog : it is dreaded by all other 
animals, which sneak away when they hear it 
yelp/' (Pearce was a sailor left in the country 
by Lord Valentia, or, as I rather think, Mr. 
Salt. He married and became naturalized there, 
and his book is a very curious one, and I 
should place full reliance on his veracity.) 

What is very curious, in connection with 
Pearce's account, is, that there is at Preneste a 
magnificent Temple of Fortune, built by Sylla, 
containing a splendid and elaborate mosaic 
pavement, representing the whole course of 
the hill from Ethiopia to its termination. In 
the Ethiopian portion are many very curious 
figures of extraordinary animals, several of 
which are now known to be not fabulous — for 
instance, the cameleopard and the boa constric- 
tor, both of which are very well represented; — 
amongst them is that of a monstrous terrestrial 
animal, with the jaws of the crocodile, the body 
indeed is rather that of a large wild boar, 
or rhinoceros, than that of a dog — but the 
general similarity with Pearce's description is 
so striking, that it is hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that the same creature is meant 
to be depicted — the name by which it wiw 
then known is expressed by the Greek letters 
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^lOIT. The pavement is described and figured 
in detail in the Supplement to Montfaucon's 
Antiquity Expliqu^e.* 

It must be owned that the tsSlOTT is re- 
presented much larger than Pearce's tockla; 
but the fact of a quadruped with crocodiles 
jaws is equally attested by both: and in the 
Prffinestine figure the body might pass for' 
a dog's — but the tail is rather that of a boar. 

See, also; in Captain Marryat's Travels of 
Monsieur Violet^f sus to the mammoth having 
existed (corroborated by Ross Cox) in the 
mountains of North America to a very late 
period — and as to other monsters unknown 
to our naturalists, see his account of the short- 
bodied alligator^ the mud vampire, and espe-* 
cially the cawana : a horrid creature, somewhat 
akin to the old plesiosaurus. See also the 
relation of an unknown species of a great black 
lizard found on a rock raised of late by 
volcanic action above the sea, unconnected 
with any land, as given in the account of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. 

• Vol. IV. Book 7. t Vol I 
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LETTER IV. 

4 

My dear Patroclus^ 
Since we know that our God of grace and 
revelation in Jesus Christ is our God of nature 
also, and since the argument from the opera- 
tions of God's hand to His operations by 
His Spirit is a proper one,* and that reveided 
religion and natural works essentially agree, 
for the invisible things are known from the 
things that are seen, may we not, from the 
gradation in the material creation of the Deity 
learn somewhat of the due and minute gra- 
dation in the spiritual creation ? Those learned 
men who have diligently observed and studied 
the subject will tell us, that in all parts of 
the Creation there is a gradual connection of 
one part with another ; every thing is formed, 
as it were, on an ascending scale of steps, and 
no great distinction can be seen between one 
part and its immediate fellow. By such gentle 

* Bishop Butler, in his " Analogy/' says, *' Nor is 
there any thing relating to the revealed dispensation of 
things, more different from the experience, constitution, 
and course of nature, than some parts of the constitution 
of nature are from other parts of it/' 
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Steps and imperceptible degrees does Nature 
pursue her course^ that we can hardly settle 
the boundaries of the animate and inanimate 
world, hardly discern where to mark the diffe- 
rence between the lowest species of animals, 
and the first and highest degree of inanimate 
beings. Many of the lower aquatic animals 
have been mistaken for plants, so exactly 
do they represent their forms, their roots, their 
branches and twigs, their leaves and their 
flowers : and, certainly) how little do the Zoo- 
ph3^s, the lowest species of animated nature, 
(by which we mean those animals that form 
madrepores, corals, sponges, &c.), differ in 
appearance from vegetable life. The same 
reasoning, by analogy, applies to the appor- 
tioning the intelligent or spiritual life. The 
partition between the lowest degree of human 
and the highest degree of animal understand- 
ing is so very slender, as to be hardly percep- 
tible, and, perhaps, would not be distinguish- 
able, (except as to proportion), did we but 
know the language of animals as we do know 
the language of man. 

And this gradual ascension, in regard both to 
the material, and the intelligent, or spiritual 
creation on the earth, will lead us still further. 
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by analogy also, to see ho di£Siculty in appre- 
hending a scale of degrees in conjunction with 
the allotted portions of animals in eternity. As 
regards the human race, we know that Scrip- 
ture and the Church teach this doctrine, and 
that different degrees of happiness and reward 
are appointed to mankind in the many man- 
sions of heaven. The Christian Knowledge 
Society, that acknowledged organ of the Church, 
propagates this doctrine through an excellent 
little work, by Bishop (jreen ; and it is a doc- 
trine ever held by the Fathers^ and the best 
Divines of our Reformed Church, and most 
amply provdd from many foremost passages al 
Scripture. If, then, we take the lowest mind 
of man that we deem capable of eternal life in 
heaven, (and we do not deny a heaven to idiots) 
if we take the most unintelligent of the race of 
sane human beings we can find on the earth, 
whether revealed religion be or be not embraced 
among them, and compare them with the in- 
telligent order of animals, where do we see any 
v«ry abrupt degradation ? But, on the contrary, 
is not the lapse from one to the other gradual 
indeed. And, in fact, morally speaking, the in- 
telligent and rightly conducted animal of his 
class must be more praiseworthy and fitted for 
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high reward, than the unintelligent and vicious 
of a superior class. But the argument is this : 
God has endued with life, in the natural creation, 
gradations of beings various and almost infinite. 
By analogy may we not reason that he has also 
endued with spiritual life gradations of beings 
various and almost infinite ? And, if this be 
granted, we may next reasonably ask, whether 
He has not extended spiritual to all animal or 
natural existence ? 

Once let us grant that the soul is the intelli- 
gent and feeling principle in man, as discerned 
by the attributes aforementioned, and we can- 
not tell where it may stop, or to whom it may 
be confined, or what living sentient thing, from 
man to the lowest insect, may be without' it. 
For animals, as for men, we argue for some- 
thing beyond the interior sentiment of Lamarck, 
beyond the thinking substance of Locke, or 
Doctor WoUaston ;* we argue for a purely spi- 

* Dr. Wollaston, in his Religion of Nature Delineated, 
asks, " Might it not be more reasonable to say, it, (the 
soul), is a thinking substance intimately united to some fine 
material vehicle which has its residence in the brain?" 
(Page 192.) And again, *' If we should suppose the 
soul to be a being by nature made to inform some body, 
and that it cannot exist and act in a state of total separa- 
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ritual immaterial soul, or even should we feel 
inclined to adopt the theory of these philoso- 
phers, still, we argue against them for the ex- 
istence of a soul that can never die. 

May we not know that there is no real death 
or annihilation to any thing in this world ? That 
all is transmutation and reproduction, and, in 

tion from the body, it could not folbw from thence, that 
what we call death must, therefore, reduce it to a state 
of absolute insensibility and inactivity, which to it would 
be equal to non-existence ? For that body, which is so 
necessary to it, may be some fine vehicle that dvirells with 
it in the brain, and goes off with it at death/' (p. 196.) 
This vehicle, which is so necessary to the soul, dwells 
with it in the brain, and goes off with at death, he 
further supposes, is that by which it acts and is acted 
upon, by means of the nerves, (page 1970 This vehicle 
seems not very different from the vital powers of modem 
physiologists, who regard the nervous power as their 
agent.— Dr. Wilson Philip, in Philoa. TVaiw. p. 271, 278, 
1829. 

The doctrine of a vehicle for the soul which accompa- 
nies her when separated from the body, is not a modem 
hypothesis, but was held by the Platonists and many of 
the Fathers. 

See Dr. H. Moore, On the Immortality of the Soul, 
Book III. Axiom 27 ; and Cudworth's Intellectual System, 
p. 99 ; Kirby'sBridgewaier JHatise, p. 369. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whateley, advanced 
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the end, all things, in common with man, 
may be placed by death ^^ in the natural course 
of things into a higher and more enlarged state 
of life, just as our birth does/'* The principle of 
life is not extinguished in any thing that perishes 
as to its body or material substance, let it be 
clothed in whatever organized substance it may. 
And man^s body is in the same category, for it 
goes into the earth and air, and back again, it 
may be, by means of food from vegetable or 
animals, into human bodies again ; yet the life 
and soul of that body is never destroyed ^ it is 
bom again into a new existence; and all ani- 
mals, for any thing we can see to the contrary, 
partake of the same destiny. 

'^ The constitution of human creatures, and, 
indeeS, otaU creatures/* writes Butler,t *' which 

the same idea, when discouirsiDg on the intermediate state 
of the soul, to show that the soul is never in a state of 
inactivity. Note, p. 121. 

In the foiurth volume of the Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, there is a 
valuable paper by Dr. Ferrier, proving by evidence 
apparently complete, that every part of the brain has 
been injured, without affecting the act of thought. 

* Bishop Butler. 

t In his chapter " On a State of Probation, as in- 
tended for Moral Discipline and Improvement ' 

F 3 
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come under our notice, is such as that they are 
capable of naturally becoming qualified for 
states of life for which they were wholly un- 
qualified. The faculties of every species known 
to us are made for enlargement, for acquire- 
ments of experience and habits ;^' and this is 
significative of the present life being a prepara- 
tion for the future, and therefore the quotation 
bears peculiar force. 

And this consideration leads me to reflect 
how little the moral disposition of animals, as 
well as the intelligent nature, may differ even 
from that of the superior individuals of man- 
kind. For it is clear that there is exceeding 
amiability in the temper and disposition of 
many animals ; and for many of the moral vir- 
tues, such as fidelity, heroism, fortitude,* and 
even patience under suffering, they are emi- 
nent. 

The lamb is the type of innocence — the dove 
of harmlessness — the lion of nobleness — the 
dog of fidelity* Lord Byron said he was con- 
fident that his dog Boatswain — a dog of the 
most amiable disposition — never did any harm 
to any person or thing; and in his famous 
epitaph on this pattern of goodness and fidelity, 
he complains how such an animal. 
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" Unhonoured falls, unnoticed all his worth. 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth. 



»> 



that is to say, we may conclude, denied by man 
a future existence in heaven. Lord Byron does 
not mean to insinuate that God will annihilate 
the soul which the animal held while on the 
earth. 

Further on, when speaking of man, he has 
written this remarkable line — 



<tf 



Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame." 



And how true is this sentiment ; how do we 
see it exemplified every day ? And how often 
do our most excellent divines bid us observe 
the same. Archbishop Leighton makes this 
particular remark, when exhorting men to study 
to be innocent, and to avoid crime — ^* There is 
no wild beast but is found within us ; and do 
you consider yourself as lord and prince of the 
wild beasts because you command those that 
are without, though you never think of sub- 
duing or setting bounds to those that are within 
you ? What advantage have you by your 
reason, which enables you to overcome lions, 
if, after all, you yourself are overcome with 
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anger ? To what purpose do you rule over the 
birds, and catch them with gins, if you yourself, 
with the inconstancy of a bird, are hurried 
hither and thither, sometimes flying high, are 
ensnared by pride ; sometimes brought down 
and catched by pleasure ? Is it not disgraceful 
for you, who exercise dominion over the beasts 
that are without you, to be subject to a great 
many, and those of the worst sort, that roar 
and domineer in your distempered mind ?'^ 

Archbishop Leighton here instances the 
passions of the wild beasts which are suffered 
to dwell within us, for of course it would not 
suit his purpose to propose the domesticated 
and educated animals such as sheep and dogs. 

The pious Henry Martyn, a character en- 
deared to the Church of England, wrote in his 
journal, and they are the last words in his 
journal, when seeking a momentary repose 
under the shadow of some trees at the foot of 
the Cameronian mountains: ^^I sat in the 
orchard, and thought with sweet comfort and 
fear of God — in solitude, my company, my 
friend, and comforter. Oh, when shall time 
give place to eternity! When shall app^r 
that new heaven and new earth, wherein dwell- 
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eth righteousness and love? There shall in 
no wise enter in anything that defileth ; none 
of that vnckedness which has made man worse 
than wUd beasts; none of those corruptions 
which add still more to the miseries of morta- 
lity^ shall be seen or heard of any more." 

St, Paul fought with '^ beasts at Ephesus/' 
the term being figurative of his contests with 
clamorous men, and borrowed from the com- 
bats with wUd and savage beasts in the public 
arena. And St. Paul might well use this ex* 
pression, since animals are so inferior to nian 
in point of reason, and wild animals in much 
of their disposition, without at all denying 
them the quantum of intelligence and goodness 
of disposition here contended that they pos- 
sess. 

In short, when we consider the horrid cases 
of human depravity that have been brought to 
light in courts of justice and elsewhere? When 
we think of the continued tyranny, and deceit, 
and robbery, and murder, that is in multitudes 
of human beings ; we must acknowledge that 
very many men are far beneath very many 
animals in moral disposition, for multitudes of 
animals are not only perfectiy harmless ; but 
eichibit fruits, which give proof of their being 
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in possession of the root of most positive and 
eminent virtues. I am well assured ^ that I almost 
daily meet with men, for whom it would be 
well if they could lay claim to the amiable and 
innocent character that may be discerned in 
brutes. Tes^ I am well assured that there are 
" beasts of Ephesus" in the shape and garb of 
men^ that are not worthy to be named in the 
same hour with my faithful dog. Wesley felt 
this sentiment in his day, and fervently gave 
expression to it; and the poet writes with 
truth: 

" The brute who knows his duty, and performs. 
Drags on his burden through fatiguing storms. 
Doomed to endure what tyrant-lords impose. 
Too oft through life a lasting load of woes ! 
Though, if quick memory, gratitude sincere. 
And faithful love denote a spirit here : 
And if a soul eternal must remain. 
Which metaphysics lead us to maintain. 
The horse hereafter happier scenes may see. 
On some celestial plain, unknown to me. 
In some adapted sphere of being stored. 
May feel superior to his tyrant-lord !" 

The following interesting story of affection 
in an animal, is mentioned by Pliny in a letter 
to the poet Caninius ; and he says that '^ it is 
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authenticated by undoubted evidence/^ Pliny 
was one of the most amiable and exemplary 
characters in all antiquity, and we may feel 
assured he spoke the truth. 

" There is in Africa a town called Hippo,* 
situated not far from the sea coast ; it stands 
upon a navigable lake, from whence a river 
runs into the main ocean, and ebbs and flows 
with the sea. Persons of all ages divert them- 
selves here with fishing, sailing, or swimming, 
especially boys, whom love of play and idleness 
bring hither. The contest among them is, who 
shall have the glory of swimming farthest 3 and 
he that leaves the sohre and his companions 
at the greatest distance, gains the victory. It 
happened in one of these trials of skill, that a 
certain boy, more bold than the rest, launched 
out towards the opposite shore. He was met 
by a dolphin,t who sometimes swam before 
him, and sometimes behind him, and then 
played round him, and at last took him upon 
his back, then set him down^ and afterwards 

* A name since well known to most Christians, as 
being the place of which St. Augustine was Bishop. 

t This animal is celebrated by several of the Ancients 
for its philanthropy.^See PUn» Nat. Hist. lib. ix, 
chap, 9. 
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took him up again ; and thus he carried the 
poor frighted boy out into the deepest part, 
then immediately he turns back again to the 
shore^ and lands him among his companions. 
The fame of this remarkable event spread 
through the town, and crowds of people flocked 
round the boy, to ask him questions, and hear 
him relate the story. 

^^The next day the shore was lined with 
multitudes of spectators, all attentively con- 
templating the ocean, and the lake. In the 
meanwhile, the boys swam as usual, and among 
the rest, the youth I am speaking of went into 
the lake, but with more caution than before. 
The dolphin again appeared, and came to the 
boy, who together with his companions swam 
away with the utmost precipitation. The 
dolphin, as it were, leaped and dived up and 
down, darting about in a thousand different 
convolutions. This he practised for several 
days together, till the people, accustomed from 
their infancy to the sea, began to be ashamed 
of their timidity. They ventured, therefore^ 
to advance nearer, playing with him and calling 
him to them, while he, in return, suffered him- 
self to be touched and stroked. Use rendered 
them more courageous ; the boy, in particular^ 
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swam by the side of him, and leaping upon his 
back, was carried about in that manner ; thus 
they gradually became acquainted and delighted 
with each othen 

" There seemed now, indeed, to be no fear' 
on either side : — the confidence of one, and 
tameness of the other, mutually increasing : 
the rest of the boys in the meanwhile sur- 
rounding and encouraging their companion* 
It is very remarkable that this dolphin was 
followed by a second, which seemed only as a 
spectator, and attendant on the other : for he 
did not at all submit to the same familiarities 
as the first, but only conducted him backwards 
and forwards, as the boys did their comrade. 
But what is rather surprising, this dolphin 
who thus played with the boys, and carried 
them upon his back, would come upon the 
shore, dry himself in the sand, and as soon as 
he grew warm, roll back into the sea. Octavius 
Avitus, deputy governor of the province, ac- 
tuated by an absurd piece of superstition, 
poured some precious ointment over him as lie 
lay on the shore, the novelty and smell of 
which made him retire into the ocean ; and it 
was not till after several days that he was 
seen again, when he recovered his strength. 
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and continued his usual playful tricks. All 
the magistrates round the country flocked 
hither to view this sight ; the entertainment 
of them upon their arrival, and during their 
stay, was an additional expense, which the 
slender finances of this little community would 
ill afford, besides that the quiet and retire- 
ment of the place was utterly destroyed. 
It was thought proper to remove the occasion 
of this concourse, by privately killing the 
poor dolphin.'** 

How beautifully does Kirke White speak 
of his poor dog, and I would observe that 
most literary men seem fond of dogs. ^< For 
my own part, I believe my dog, who at this 
moment seated on his hinder legs, is wistfully 
surveying me, as if he was conscious of all that 
is passing in my mind : my dog, I say, is as 
sincere, and whatever the world may say, 
nearly as dear a friend, as any I possess : and, 
when I shall receive that summons which may 
not now be far distant, he will whine a funeral 
requiem over my grave, more piteously than 
all the hired mourners of Christendom. Well, 



♦ The Letters of Pliny, by William Melmoth, Esq., 
ninth edition, vol. ii. book 9* letter 33. 
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well, poor Bob has bad a kind master of me : 
and, for my part, I verily believe there are few 
things on this earth I shall leave with more 
regret than this faithful companion of the 
happy hours of my infancy/^ This is very 
benevolent, and worthy of the same heart who 
held the large and lovely prayers of our. Church 
in such veneration, as to say, *^ It is a sign 
that a man's heart is not right with Ood^ when 
he finds fault with the liturgy /'t 

Sir Walter Scott, whose pen has pourtrayed 
so many noble dogs, says of their fidelity, in 
solemn and truthful language, '^ The Almighty, 
who gave the dog to be a companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested him with 
a nature noble and incapable of deceit. He 
forgets neither friend nor foe : remembers, and 
with accuracy, both benefit and injury. He 
hath a share of man's intelligence^ but no share 
of maris falsehood, Tou may bribe a soldier 
to slay a man with his sword, or a witness to 
take life by false accusation, but you cannot, 
make a hound tear his benefactor. He is the 

* Southey's Remains of Henry Kirke White, vol. ii. 
p. 209. 
t Vol. I. p. 262. 
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friend of man^ save when man justly incurs his 
enmity/' 

You remember^ in the novel of the Crusa- 
ders^ the brave dog that guarded the standard 
in the Holy Land ? — ^There was no ' devil' in 
that dog, as Father Bougeant would wish us 
to believe. 

I am, my dear Patroclus, 

Faithful as a dog, I hope^ 

Achilles. 

Penscellwood. 



LETTER V. 

My dear Patroclus, 

There is yet another argument which, while 
we may approach it with confidence, we must 
do so with the utmost reverence. It is a perilous 
thing to advance such and such a position as 
alone consistent with certain attributes of the 
Deity, and to assert that any seeming departure 
from the looked for working of such attributes 
would be derogatory to the character of the 
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Almighty One, But^ on the other hand, where 
the grounds for the exercise of ah attribute 
seem clear, it is a right and wholesome applica- 
tion of the faculty of hope that is implanted in 
the human mind, to expect that the fruition of 
the attribute will be granted. 

Now, of all the attributes of Deity, we are 
led to believe that none will be more scrupu"* 
lously exercised than that of justice. The 
justice of God demanded the sacrifice of the 
Redeemer, for without shedding of blood mercy 
did not procure remission of sins. To dojtMtly 
is required of every man by the Almighty, and 
nothing is more hateful to our just and merciful 
Creator than the complaints of injustice and 
oppression from the earth, that enter into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. (James ix. 4 ;) 
God's justice is infinitely perfect, and shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right, even to the 
meanest of His own creatures ? and does not 
doing right, in a Being of infinite justice and 
power, imply the rectifying of all wrong ? And 
if it is received as a maxim in human law that 
" there is no wrong without a remedy,*' how 
much more in that eternal and unchangeable 
equity which dwells in the bosom of God ? 

Can we suppose, then, that He will pass over 
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the wrongs done to animals — especially when 
we think that the mere punishment of man by 
hmnan law in this world, or by Divine vengeance 
in the next, for cruelty to animals, makes no 
recompense to the poor sufferer for what it haii 
unrighteously endured. 

What ! does Ood value this part of his crea- 
tion so highly, as to make a covenant with 
animals, even as with man, after the flood ? 
has He fenced them round with such stringently 
protective laws ? May the rest of the Sabbath 
be broken to save their lives, or give them ease ? 
and doth not even one lie down in death without 
our own heavenly Father's notice ? And can we 
suppose, for one instant, that their acute sensa* 
tions of suffering shall pass unregarded, that a 
feeling corporeal and mental shall be granted 
them, and no notice taken of the torture and 
outrage so constantly and cruelly inflicted on 
that sense of feeling ; in short, that thousands 
upon thousands of animals shall pass their lives 
as victims to the cruelty, the pride, the rapa- 
cious lust of man, and be ever uncheered by the 
single ray of that blessed hope which illumines 
man's path of misery and affliction, and enables 
him to bear up under the adversities of life, 
even to suffer persecutions with cheerfulness. 
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to welcome torments with joy and triumph, and 
to embrace death, knowing in himself that he 
has in heaven a better and more enduring sub* 
stance. 

In the case of man, we do not hesitate for a 
moment to advance the present perplexed 
state and order of things, the triumphing of the 
wicked and the afflictions of the good, the 
apparently unjust distribution of rewards and 
punishments in this life, as an argument for the 
necessity of a future state in another world, 
where all seeming incongruities shall be rectified, 
and the ways of Qod towards man amply vin- 
dicated.* 

We believe God to be holy and just; we 
believe that He loves righteousness and good- 
ness, and hates iniquity : and that as Governor 
and public Magistrate of the world, he is con- 

* *' The system of nature assures us that benevolence 
is a leading principle in the Divine mind. Bat that 
system is at the same time deficient in a means of making 
this benevolence of invariable operation. To reconcile 
this to the recognised character of the Deity, it is neces- 
sary to suppose that the present system is but a part of a 
whole, a stage in a great progress, and that the redress 
is in reserve." — Festiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion, p. 388. 
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cerned to countenance and encourage^the fonner, 
and to discountenance and discourage the latter. 
But is this done under the present dispensa- 
tion of the world ? Not .generally — not more 
so now than in David's time^ when he saw the 
ungodly in such prosperity: then surely we 
must come to the conclusion^ as the parable of 
the wheat and the tares certifies us^ that the 
Justice of God is to be displayed in another 
world — recompense and reward to be adminis- 
tered in the future state. And^ indeed^ if 
sentence was executed speedily in this life, how 
would it be a state of probation and faith 7 It 
is certainly most agreeable to our reason, with 
the truths of Revelation before us, that there 
should be an unsettled and mixed state of affairs 
here, a perfect and fixed retribution hereafter. 

Hear Archbishop Tillotson's argument for the 
Immortality of the Soul as adduced from the 
premises of apparent confusion and wrongness 
in this mortal state ; '^ Now the providences of 
God,'' he says, '^ being in a great measure 
promiscuously administered in this world, so 
that no man can make any certain judgment 
of God's love and hatred towards persons, by 
what befals them in this world, it being the lot 
of good men many times to suffer and be 
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afflicted, and of wicked men to live in a flourish- 
ing and prosperous condition: I say, things 
being thus, it is very agreeable to the notions 
we have of the Divine hoUness and justice, to 
believe that there will be a time come, when 
this wise and just Governor of the world will 
make a wide and visible difference between the 
righteous and the wicked : so that though for 
a while the justice of God may be clouded, yet 
there will a time come when it shall be clearly 
manifested, and every eye see it and bear wit- 
ness to it, when judgment shaU break forth as 
the light, and righteoumeaa as the noon day. It 
is possible that sin for a while may go un- 
punished, nay, triumph and prosper ', and that 
virtue and innocence may not only go unre- 
warded, but oppressed, and despised, and 
persecuted. And this may be reconciliable 
enough to the wisdom of God^s Providence, 
and the justice of it, supposing the immortality 
of the soul, and another state after this life, 
wherein all things shall be set straight, and 
every man shall receive according to his works : 
but unless this be supposed, it is iiipossibls 

TO SOLVE THE JUSTICE OF God's PrO- 

vidbnce/* 

VOL. I. O 
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Again he writes^ ^^ there is no other way 
imaginable to solve the equity and justice of 
God's Proyidence^ but upon this supposition, 
that there is another life after this/' And 
again in a further place, ^'I look upon it as 
one of the most strong and convincing argu- 
ments of the soul's immortality, that the 
justice of God's Providence cannot sufficiently 
be vindicated, but upon the supposal of this 
principle of the soul's immortaUty/' 

To this point also speaks Bishop Shuttle- 
worth, '^ How can God be pure who tolerates 
sin ? How can He be good who looks down, 
without alleviating it, upon the existence of 
misery ? was a natural, but, at that moment, 
(during heathen ages) an unanswerable ques- 
tion. Of this grand problem there is only one 
solution: a solution, be it still remembered, 
that we owe not to any discovery of human 
ingenuity, but to revelation only ; namely, t?iat 
this life is a state of trial, preparatory to a 
better,'^ And again, after telling us, ^^ ITuit we 
may not conceive this life to be all in all, our 
wise Maker has still left the purest virtue and 
the humblest piety to struggle occasionally with 
alltheaccidents of fortune,with poverty, with dis- 
ease, with neglect, with infamy ;" and again, after 
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saying, ^^ How slight is the connection between 
temporal prosperity and moral desert ^^ he pro- 
ceeds, ^^ Sublime and even angelic as the faculties 
of thehuman soul may be pi;onounced to be when 
abstractedly considered, and beautiful as the 
external world in which we are placed undoubt- 
edly is, still guilt and misery too portentously 
disfigure the one, and physical imperfections 
the other, to allow us for a moment to consider 
our position in it as being, or intended to be, 
one of enjoyment. Again, the frequent pre- 
dominance of the wicked over the good, the 
ill-success that appears frequentiy to attend 
our best endeavours after the improvement of 
mankind, and the sudden termination of our 
career of life perhaps at that very point when 
we have a chance of being useful to society, 
are circumstances perfectly destructive to the 
theory that our present existence is a system of 
complete moral retribution*^^ 

N05 we have yet to expect a day when the 
decided superiority of the good principle of the 
universe over the bad shall be pre-eminentiy 
estabUshed in every possible detail, when the 
innocence of injured persons will be vindicated : 
good men receive a recompense for the suffer- 
ings and wrongs they have patiently endured ; 

o 2 
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when all the beatitudes expressed in the Sermon 
on the Mount, now partly in abeyance, shall 
be realised ; when that text shall be consum- 
mated to the utmost, with what measure ye 
mete to others, it shall be measured to you again ; 
and that one also be accomplished, our light 
afflictions which are but for a moment shall work 
in us afar more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory : then we shall see why Abel who offered 
up a better sacrifice than Caini and had this 
testimony that he pleased God, was slain by his 
brother who had offended God by his slight 
and contemptuous offering ; why profane 
Esau was blessed unth the dew of Heaven, and 
fatness of the earth, and good old Jacob con- 
strained to exclaim at the end of his days, few 
and evil have the days of my pilgrimage been : 
and St. Paul, of himself and others, tf in this 
life only we had hope, we were of aU men the 
most miserable. 

We have, I say, to expect a day when all the 
causes of all our mysterious inflictions and 
prosperities shall be clear, when we shall see 
why sin, that greatest apparent anomaly in 
Ood^s Creation, was permitted ; and how, but 
for the trials set upon us of cruelty and oppres- 
sion to tolerate, injuries to bear and forbear, 
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injustice to repay with kindness^ the taunts of 
the ignorant and reckless to endure, the very 
best and subtimest of the faculties of the 
human soul might have remained without 
fruitfU development — without even a single 
calling forth into admirable exertion; for in 
the natural world as in the Churchy there nmst 
be also heresies, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest (1 Cor. xi. 19.) 

And why should all this relate to man, and 
not to the inferior animal ? Why should the 
cry of oppression from the poor human labourer 
enter into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth^ and 
those just and merciful ears be, as it were, 
hermetically sealed to the continued groaning 
and cries of suffering which are daily and 
hdbrly issuing forth from the agonized heart 
and tortured nerve of the still poorer animal 
labourer ? 

Is it not an essential characteristic of Deity, 
that its ears are open to the meanest cry, the 
meaner the subject, the more ready are they to 
hear; and therefore what class or degree of 
animal life can be too mean to attract to its 
suffering the observation and redress of that 
Providence which gave the life, and which 
hourly sustains it by the putting forth of those 
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miraculous powers which sustain our own pre- 
servation ? Is man not allowed to torment, or 
cruelly injure an animal^ without incurring the 
displeasure of the Ahnighty ? Shall this merci- 
ful law be given for its protection, and when 
this law is violated and its penalty escaped from 
in this world, smd animals without number are 
cruelly and inhumanly worked and tortured^ 
animals, as all must allow, of exquisite sensa- 
tion, is there no compensation for suffering, 
no kind or degree of aUeviation ? No ! there 
is none in this world, for animals live and die 
in continued misery ; then, if God be just to 
animals as to man, and who can doubt that His 
justice as His mercy is over all His works, 
there must be a future life for the absence of 
all their earthly suffering, and for the cofh- 
mencement of happiness in common with the 
once suffering, but now emancipated, portions 
of mankind. And will not this be the. more 
apparent when we look into the cause, as far 
as we can, of the suffmng, the degradation, the 
oppression, and the sorrows and death, of the 
animal creation? When we think that they 
did not become liable to the curses of the pre- 
sent life vnUingly as man did ; and that all their 
troubles and miseries here, more or less, most 
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probably proceed from the rebellion and dis- 
obedience of man ; and that most certainly they 
endure a vast amount of labour^ wrongs and 
cruelty from the state of man's degraded dispo- 
sition more than from any deterioration in their 
own ; that it is from avaricious^ cruel^ revenge- 
ful, and remorseless man — ^from beings of that 
race to whom heaven is opened that they hope 
to escape ; and it is to them who are maltreated 
without cause, who innocently suffer human 
wickednesses, in whom malignant dispositions 
are ofiten increased, if not kindled, by man, it 
is to them the oppressed and injured that 
hecmen is closed^ and to their oppressors and 
persecutors that it is, in invitation and hope at 
least, ahne opened ! 

•This, we may be assured, cannot be the 
state of things, however clear intimations of 
the contrary may be concealed from us. For, 
in like manner, as I can conceive the poor 
African slave has a soul (ignorant and dull as 
the perceptions of that soul may be) to be 
saved, while the more enlightened soul of his 
Christian captor may be lost, so I conceive 
that the wrongs of the animal shall be hereafter 
redressed, and its more favoured persecutor 
called to an account for the inhuman deeds 
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done in the human body: and in the latter 
case^ as in the former, we may ask, what 
satisfaction would it be, even if the animal 
could know it, that its persecutor should be 
punished, unless some hope of better prospects 
were extended to itself during the period of its 
sufferings,* — what consolation to Lazarus (had 
the intimation been granted) to have known 
that Dives would be tormented, unless the 
assurance were given that he himself would be 
comforted ? 

Archdeacon Manning beautifully offers con- 
solation to the lowliest of the human race* 
'^ Blessed thought," he exclaims, ^^ and full of 
refreshment and calm to the weary and heavy 
laden, one day all their oppressions shall be 

* Some would feel that this might not be insisted on, 
namely, that jostice requires that the sufferings of ani- 
mals in this life should be alleviated by some cotempo- 
rary intimation, that all will be compensated hereafter 
— inasmuch as the increase of suffering arising from 
hopelessness would of course be fuUy compensated at 
last, and because it mi^ht hardly seem consistent with 
analogy, since infants, idiots, savages (m many cases) 
suffer without any intimation that all will be compen- 
sated hereafter. But in this, as in other kind of suffer- 
ing, we may be allowed to think that " God will temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb.'' 
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rolled back from them, and they shall ^ shine 
forth as the sun!' Let us beware how we 
judge one another. Who knows what may lie 
hid in the man whom we slight and cast out as 
of no esteem ? Who can say how he may out- 
shine his fellows in the kingdom of the resur- 
rection? ^ Many that are first shall be last, 
and the last shall be first.* The poor man 
thou despisedst an hour ago shall sit higher 
than thou at the. marriage supper of the Lamb. 
And the simple and unlearned, and the lowly 
and slow of speech, whom the learned, and 
eloquent, and lofty, and prosperous, have con- 
temned as mean and foolish, shall be arrayed 
in exceeding brightness, before which they 
that despised them shall be dim and naked.'' 

Let us beware lest this kind of contemp* 
tuous feeling towards lowly men, influence 
our thoughts and actions towards the lowlier 
animals. Ought we not to be sorrowful at the 
very idea that animals of beautiful form and 
tender disposition, and our companions here, 
should enjoy no hereafter with us, but pass 
into utter extinction of being, and also that 
animals deformed and ferocious should have 
no prospect of putting on a milder nature and 
a lovelier form ? Above all, should we not 

G 3 
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rejoice at the thought of a day dawning upon 
them/, when aU their oppressions should be 
rolled back from them, a day of freshness and 
calm to the weary and heavy laden, and when 
God^s justice shall be revealed towards those 
whom men slighted and cast out as of no 
esteem ? 

Ever your sincere friend, 

Achilles. 

Penscellwood. 



LETTER VI. 

My dear Patroclus, 
That animals are in possession of a language, 
that is, of certain articulate sounds by which 
to express their wants, their desires, their 
fears, and general ideas, there can be no 
doubt, for it is a thing that we may listen to 
often enough. A hen perceives a hawk hover* 
ing in the air, and she calls her chickens 
hastily and urgently to come under the pro* 
tection of her wings, and the chickens readily 
understand and obey the call. A flock of 
rooks are feeding in a field, the sentinels are 
placed around on the highest trees, and one 
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earnest note of alarm will raise the whole 
flock. Partridges, after the dispersion of a 
covey, regularly call each other until all are 
gathered together again, and if one has been 
killed, the caUing for him lasts a considerable 
time, until no answer being returned, it is at 
length given up. Cocks challenge and answer 
one another in crowing— and dogs at night 
seem to do the same. Swallows and sparrows 
chatter greatly, and we know how talkative 
the former become when they meet to arrange 
matters for their departure, and the latter 
create a great din under the eaves of our 
houses on many a fine morning. Cows 
answer one another in lowing : so do horses in 
neighing : and a ewe and lamb will seek each 
other by means of language until they meet. 
For when a particular ewe bleating among a 
flock is answered only by her particular lamb, 
we may safely suppose that her bleat is diffe- 
rent to that of other ewes, and though the 
sound, as in human voices, may be much the 
same, yet that a distinctive meaning is in the 
sound. And, moreover, one species of animal 
understands the articulate cries of another 
species, for on a note from one bird expressive 
of danger nigh at hand, other birds are sum- 
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inoned forth, or cautioned to keep close : and 
the fox or the hare know well the difference in 
the bark of a dog in search or pursuit, and of 
one merely in guard of a house, the hare being 
said even to like to have her form near a place 
where a little barking dog is kept. We can 
well imagine, too, that all the beasts of the 
forest would stand in awe of the lion^s roar. 

When we consider the constant talking of 
birds, at least when we hear them uttering 
soimds in exchange with vast rapidity and con- 
tinuance, such as we may see a couple of spar- 
rows do, or a flight of swallows, we may natu- 
rally be led to think that birds and animals 
have voices analogous to our own, and are able 
not only to give cries of alarm or notes of 
pain, and utter what is absolutely good for 
the wants of the species, but also to express 
distinct ideas, and to confabulate in a familiar 
manner. Neither have we reason to say that 
animals only utter language in agreement with 
a limited law of nature, and not from imitation 
as men learn a language, for we know nothing 
of the schooling of birds, we can only imagine 
that they do learn from imitation by the seem- 
ing' variety and continuity of sounds made use 
of by them, and which from our senses we 
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can perceive; nor whether there be a diffe- 
rence of language among the same species, but 
of different climes, we can hardly tell: 
although a foreign dog's bark might be answered 
by one of our own dogs, just as one kind of 
halloo might be answered* But independently 
of vocal sounds, we can learn from their ges- 
tures, how capable animals are of making 
themselves understood by their own species, 
and in some cases by ourselves. The author of 
the " Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion," writes, p. 313 : " The real character of 
language itself has not been fully understood. 
Language, in its most comprehensive sense, 
is the communication of ideas by whatever 
means. Ideas can be communicated by looks, 
gestures, and signs of various other kinds, as 
well as by speech. The inferior animals pos- 
sess some of those means of communicating 
ideas, and they have likewise a silent and un- 
observable mode of their own, the nature of 
which is a complete mystery to us, though we 
are assured of its reality by its effects." Bishop 
Heber writes of the elephants in the neighbour-* 
hood of Calcutta : ^^ I was amused by one pecu- 
liarity, which I had never before heard of: 
while the elephant is going on, a man walked 
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by his side^ telling him where to tread, bidding 
him ' take care' — ' step out* — warning him 
that the road is rough, slippery, &c., all which 
the animal is supposed to understand, and take 
his measures accordingly •''* This is certainly 
an instance of communication of ideas by word, 
look, or gesture ; and yet it is nothing more 
than our own horses, cattle, and dogs^ are 
capable of at home, and their intelligence in 
this way is extraordinary ; surely, then, if they 
can be brought to understand the words of, as 
it were, a foreign tongue, they can pretty 
glibly know the meaning of their own articulate 
sounds, those sounds that we hear and perceive 
to emanate from them, and which are the pro- 
duction of those physical organs, and mental 
faculties, which ,God has assigned to them as 
equal and sufficient for the expression of all 
their wants, and all their feelings. 

Allow me to give you in this place a long 
extract from the writings of Father Bougeant, 
and I do so because the opportunity of seeing 
his work would be rare, and he really appears 
to reason consistently and pertinently in this 
matter. He says : '^ Many beasts, one will 

* Narrative of a Journey in India> vol. i. p. 37* 
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say^ have not a settled and permanent house- 
hold like birds, (for birds are the most perfect 
model of conjiigal constancy and fidelity :) this 
I very well know, and their number is very 
great. Such are dogs, horses, deer, and 
almost all quadrupeds, fishes, and reptiles. 
But I shall always insist upon a principle, 
granted and acknowledged as certain : nature is 
too much like herself in productions of one and 
the same genus, as to have put between. beasts 
so essential a difference, as that of speaking, 
or not speaking at all, would be. Upon this 
principle it is, that though we hardly know the 
seeds of coral, of mushrooms, of tnifles, or 
fern, we are nevertheless persuaded that these 
plants proceed firom seeds, because it is the 
manner in which nature produces all the rest. 
Let us then conclude, that if nature has given 
to beasts (or animals) living in society, and in 
a family, the faculty of speaking, she has 
doubtless bestowed the same advantage on all 
the rest. For we are not now upon those acci- 
dental differences which nature loves to diver- 
sify in the different species of the same genus : 
there are not, perhaps, in the whole world two 
faces perfectly alike ; but yet all men have a 
face. There are among the several species of 
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animals differences still greater: some have 
wings, others have fins, some feet and legs; 
the serpents have none of these : but all ani- 
mals have the faculty of moving and transport- 
ing themselves wherever they please, according 
to their wants. Among animals there are some 
that see and hear more or less perfectly ; but 
yet they all hear and see. It is the same thing 
with the faculty of speech : this faculty, per- 
haps, is more perfect in the beasts which live 
in societies and form families ; but it being in 
some, we must believe it to be in all of them, 
but more or less perfect, according to their 
respective wants. 

" It is even observable, that the animak who 
live neither in society, nor in a settled family, 
yet have in each species a sort of commerce or 
society among themselves. Such are the 
quadrupeds, the fishes, the reptiles, the birds 
themselves independently of their household, as 
starlings, partridges, ravens, ducks, and hens. 
Now what advantage could these creatures 
have by endeavouring to live in society one 
with another, if they did it not for mutual as-^ 
sistance, and reciprocally to have the benefit 
of their knowledge, discoveries, and of all the 
helps they can afford each other; and how 
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* could they do so, if they do not understand 
one another ? All the arguments I have already 
used to prove^ that the creatures which live in 
society must have a language, here again find 
their place and their whole energy. All the 
difference must be only in the degrees of plus 
and minus; and if we judge of this only by 
matters of facts, perhaps there is no difference 
•at all. 

" The wolves, for instance, hunt with great 
skill, and together contrive warlike stratagems. 
A man crossing a frith, saw a wolf, who seemed 
to be watching a flock of sheep. He informed 
the shepherd of it, and advised him to cause 
the animal to be pursued by his dog : ' I shan't 
be such a fool/ replied the shepherd ; * the wolf 
yonder is there only to divert my attention, 
and another wolf who is working on the other 
side, only watches the moment when I shall 
set my dogs upon this to snatch one of my 
sheep from me.' The man who was passing 
by, willing to be satisfied of the fact, promised 
to pay for the sheep ; and the thing happened, 
just as the shepherd said it would. Does not 
a stratagem so well concerted evidently suppose 
that the two wolves had agreed together, one 
to shew« and the other to hide himself? Now 
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how is it possible to agree in this manner 
without the help of speech ? 

*'A sparrow finding a nest that a martin 
had just built, standing very convenient for 
him^ possest himself of it. The martin seeing 
the usurper in her house, callM for help to 
expel him. A thousand martins came full 
speed and attacked the sparrow : but the latter 
being covered on every side, and presenting 
only his large beak at the entrance of the nest^ 
was invulnerable, and made the boldest of 
them, who durst approach him, to repent their 
temerity. After a quarter of an hour's combat, 
aU the martins disappeared. The sparrow 
thought he had got the better, and the spec- 
tators judged that the martins had abandoned 
their undertaking. Not in the least. Imme- 
diately we saw them return to the charge ; and 
each of them having procured a little of that 
temper'd earth, with which they make their 
nests, they all at once fell upon the sparrow, 
and "inclosed him in the nest to perish there, 
tho' they could not drive him thence. Can 
you imagine. Madam, that the martins could 
have been able to hatch and concert this design 
all of them together, without speaking to each 
other ? 
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'^Wonders are recounted by trayellers of 
the monkeys^ when they go a plundering; a 
troop of soldiers when they go a forraging, 
cannot march in greater order, or with more 
precaution. I could mention, and you can 
easily recollect a thousand other instances of 
the same nature; but this would require a 
volume, and I aim only at supporting my argur 
ment. Men hitherto have always made use of 
these instances to prove that beasts have a 
knowing faculty; and they have been in the 
right so to do, because it is really inconceivable, 
that beasts can do such singular actions with- 
out knowledge ; but we have not sufficiently 
examined into the merits and bottom of this 
question ; for if it be absolutely impossible for 
beasts to perform these actions without speak- 
ing, we are moreover obliged to conclude, that 
they have a faculty of speaking to each other. 
Now, Madam, I would beg of you here to ob- 
serve, that this is not an opinion or a system 
founded upon meer conjecture or probable 
explications, but an argument supported by 
sensible and palpable facts; I say sensible 
matters of fact, such as these I have just been 
alleging, and a thousand others of every kind. 
^ Enter into a wood where there are a parcel of 
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jays^ the first then that sees you gives the 
alarm to the whole troop. Magpyes, black- 
birds, and almost all the feathered kind do the 
same. Let a cat but show herself upon the 
top of a house, or in a garden, the very first 
sparrow that perceives her, exactly does what 
a centinel does among us, when he perceives 
an enemy; he by his cries warns all his com- 
panions, and seems to imitate the noise of a 
drum beating a march. See a cock near his 
hen, a dove near the female he is courting, a 
cat following his mate, there is no end of their 
discourses, till there is an end of their 
courtship. But there is one important reflec- 
tion yet behind, which in my opinion is little 
less than demonstration. We every day speak 
to beasts, and they understand us very well. 
The shepherd makes himself understood by 
his sheep, but particularly by his dog that 
attends him. The cows understand all the 
milkmaid says to them. Many a profound 
conversation passes between the sportsman and 
his dogs ; the groom and his horses ; the lady 
and her parrot ; Miss and her cat ; we speak 
to them all, and they understand us ; they in 
their turn speak to us, and we understand 
them. How much more probable is it, that 
they speak to and understand each other ! for 
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with regard to them^ we can speak no other 
than a foreign language; and if nature has 
enabled them to speak a foreign language^ how 
can she have refused them the faculty of speak* 
ing and understanding a natural one? This 
can hardly be conceived. 

^^ But though we should allow understanding 
and language to the several species of beasts, 
birds; and insects ; what shall we do with the 
fishes and reptiles ; what can we say for them ? 
Has nature been as bountiful to them as to the 
rest, must we allow them to have speech and 
understanding ? Can they understand and con* 
verse with each other ? Can we imagine a con- 
versation betwixt two fishes, two ants, or two 
worms ? The birds indeed sing, the dogs bark, 
the wolves howl, sheep bleat^ lions roar, oxen 
low, horses neigh ; this every body hears and 
knows : but who ever heard the language of a 
fish, or the conversations of worms and cater-^ 
pillars ? Whatever difficulty there may be in 
hearing or explaining their language, I think 
there can be but little in apprehending they 
have one, upon the same general principles laid 
down before ; and since there is a strong pre- 
sumption that all other species have it^ as 
arising from the necessity of their nature, the 
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presumption seems equally strong for them as 
for the rest. But the difficulty lies in>eing 
able to know and distinguish it ; part of them 
live in an element forbidden to us^ and many 
of the others escape our sight by their small- 
tiess. But how do we know that fishes have 
not as many and perhaps more vocal expres- 
sions than the birds themselves ? They all of 
them seem to be formed upon the same model? 
Some fly, others swim ; but flying and swim- 
ming are one and the same motion^ the diffe< 
rence is only in the element. We are told in 
the book of Oeneris, ch. i. v. 20, that God 
created at the same time both fishes and fowls 
from the bosom of the waters. Fishes have five 
senses as well as birds and other animals, and 
why should they not have the faculty of speak- 
ing as well as the rest ? It is true, we cannot 
hear them speak or sing, but it is perhaps for 
want of proper organs to hear them. The 
water is thoroughly penetrated with air which 
the fishes breathe, why may they not with that 
air^ and by means of a spring equivalent to the 
tongue and throat, form vibrations and sounds 
too nice and delicate for our ears, but which 
are easily heard and understood by their own 
species ? The ear of man is extremely coarse. 
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which is the result of a necessary providence ; 
for were our ears sensible of the minutest 
vibrations of the air we live in^ we should be 
for ever stunned with a thousand confused 
noises, which would never permit us to distin- 
guish any one of them. There are then cer- 
tainly in the air many sounds which we do not 
hear ; such as^ for instance^ the noise of a silk- 
worm gnawing a mulberry leaf ; if he is alone^ 
or there are but few of them together, no body 
can hear them : but put a certain number of 
them in a cabinet, and then all those little 
noises joined in unison, become mighty sen- 
sible to our ears. How much more is it pos- 
sible, that there may be in the water noises 
insensible to us, and that fishes may by that 
means speak, without being audible to us : at 
least I delight in thinking so, not to rob any 
part of the creation of those perfections which 
Nature uses to bestow on all : nor could I 
think, without a kind of philosophical melan- 
choly, that she had doomed to eternal silence, 
innumerable nations, which inhabit the im- 
mensity of the seas and rivers. Silence is the 
portion of the dead; speaking enlivens the 
living themselves. You may laugh and be as 
merry as you please upon my speaking fish, as 
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doubtless he was laughed at that first men* 
tioned a flying fish, and yet the one may chance 
to prove as true as the other. 

^The reptiles and insects are just in the 
same case. There are many kinds of reptiles 
which have very distinct vocal expressions; 
such as serpents, firogs, and toads: and conse- 
quently, arguing upon the prindple of the 
uniformity of nature, we are entitled to suppose 
an equivalent in the rest ; not to mention sup- 
plemental miens, looks, and gestures. It is 
not quite so with the insects: there is no 
spedes of them, that we know of, that has 
vocal expression, properly so called: the cry 
of the cricket, the singing or chirping of the 
grasshopper, the noise of certain butterflies, 
and the humming of flies, are not properly 
vocal sounds, but noises caused by the trembling 
of a membrane. But what of all that ? It can- 
not be doubted, but that the cry of the cricket 
and grasshopper, serves them to call each other 
in order to meet, and, very likely, to converse. 
It may be thought that the humming of the flies 
likewise serves them to know each other in 
every sodety, either by the uniformity or unison 
of the tone, or imperceptible differences not 
within our reach, which may be equivalent to 
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vocal expressions^ and is at the same time^ 
a proofs how nature, always uniform as to what 
is general and essential, is, at the same time, 
ingenious in varying the means and particulars 
of her own productions. Now, what nature 
has done for some insects, she has certainly 
done for all, 

^^ There is, for instance, a particular sort of 
spiders, which have a very singular method of 
testifjring to each other their desire of being 
together. The spider that wants company 
strikes, with I know not what instrument, 
against the wall or wood where she has settled, 
nine or ten gentle blows, nearly like the vibra- 
tions of a watch, (which therefore the ignorant 
and superstitious call a death-watch,) but a 
Uttle louder and quicker ; after which she stays 
for an answer : if she hears none, she repeats 
the same by intervals for about an hour or two, 
resuming this exercise, and resting alternately 
night and day. After two or three days, if she 
hears nothing, she changes her habitation, till 
she finds one that answers her. It is another 
spider that answers her exactly in the same 
manner, and as it were, by echo. If the latter 
likes the proposal, the conversation grows 
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brisker, and the beating becomes more frequent. 
Give attention to it, and you will find by the 
noise that they gradually approach each other, 
and that the beatings come at last so dose, that 
they are confounded, after which you hear no 
more noise; very likely the rest of the conver- 
sation is whispered. I have oftentimes amused 
myself in making the echo of a spider, which I 
have heard beating, and whose noise I imitated, 
and she answered me punctually; she some- 
times even attacked me, and began the conver- 
sation. I have often given that diversion to 
several people, and made them believe it was a 
familiar spirit. 

^' How many like discoveries might we make 
upon insects, if our organs were delicate enough 
to see and perceive their airs and motions, to 
hear their voices, or what nature has allotted 
them instead of voices ; I make no doubt but 
we should find in ants, bees, worms, scarabeeus^s, 
caterpillars, palmer-worms, mites, and all the 
insects, a language designed for their preserva- 
tion, and the supply of their wants. And ,as 
there are certain species of insects, in which we 
observe greater industry and knowledge than in 
large animals, it is not improbable that they 
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have likewise a more perfect language in pro- 
portion, always confined however to the neces- 
saries of life/^ 

I am quite wearied with writing, so believe 
me, your sincere friend. 



Achilles. 



Penscellwood. 



LETTER VII. 

My dear Patroclus, 
Perhaps there are few subjects that have 
puzzled the philosophic world more than to give 
an accurate definition of the term Instinct, and 
to fix its application. What is Instinct ? It is 
that impulse which prompts us to do certain 
things without having an opportunity of learn- 
ing them through experience or imitation, and 
without knowing why or wherefore, for what 
good, or for what end they are performed. An 
inclination rises within us to do a certain thing, 
and we do it. ^^ Instinct,'^ says the author of 
Ancient Metaphysics, ^^ is a determination given 
by Almighty Wisdom to the mind of the brute, 
to act in such or such a way, upon such or such 

H 2 
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an oocasioo^ without intelligence, without know- 
ledge of good or ill, and without knowledge for 
what end or for what purpose he acts/' This 
agrees with the famous lines — 

• 
" And reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 

In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." 

Yes, if it be an irresistible impulse communi- 
cated to us or to the animal, 

" Say, where full instinct is the unerring gaide. 
What Pope or council can they need beside ?" 

Some philosophers have carried the instinct- 
ive system to such an extent as almost to banish 
the very name and office of reason from the 
human race, while others have denied that in 
human nature there is any property or propen- 
sity which can be called instinctive. Locke 
and Shaftesbury have been at war in this 
matter, and Berkeley and Hume, on Locke's 
principles, have produced consequences which 
may be called extreme. Minor philosophers, 
such as Hutchinson, Priestley, Reid, SmelUe, 
&c., have written much, but none perhaps give 
so clear and reasonable a definition of Instinct 
as that one which I have above adduced. 

Instinct, be it remembered, is a determination 
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imparted to the nUnd^ and with this purpose of 
mind the various parts of the animal machine 
are set in motion for performance* Instinct is 
not itself a wholly mechanical quality, like the 
action of breathing, because Inhere is spon* 
taneous exertion necessary. Doubtless, in the 
performance of instinctive measures, there is a 
mental delight and resolution, as though the 
action were wholly of the mind. A bird, 
although impelled by instinct to build a nest, 
feels a pleasurable sensation in doing so, and 
we may judge thus, from their happy and 
cheerful application to the business ; and a child 
that fulfils the instinctive call of sucking the 
breast, has a feeling of the same kind, so that 
where there is instinct there is mind, and in- 
stinct but impels the mind, it is not a mere 
blind mechanical movement of certain mechani- 
cal contrivances : it is, in short, the teaching 
of the mind direct from God, a gentle and 
natural wish to do that which is good for our 
preservation and general maintenance. 

For, recollect, when we speak of instinct, 
there is as much of it in man as in the inferior 
animal. If the new-born lamb turns to derive 
nourishment from its mother, so does the 
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htunaii babe. It may be very diflBcnlt in civi- 
lized life to diatJTignigh the eflfects of habit and 
imitation from the operations and impulses of 
nature, because the prindple of asfociatian acts 
so powerfnlly in man^ and at such an early 
period. But the act of sucking in an infant 
seems to be a direct case of instinct. A child 
is not led by any pecnliar smell of the mother, 
or by any taste for milk in particular; but it 
will make an attempt to suck anything that is 
presented to its mouth; and further, lest this 
may seem to be what Dr. Priestley calls auto^ 
matiCy or the effect of irritation, a child will 
within ten minutes of its birth, although nothing 
be brought in contact with its mouth, give 
clear and certain evidence of a desire to suck* 
The action of breathing must be automatic, 
for it is plain that the child exerts no spon- 
taneous effort, and the irritation of the air will 
account for the action of the lung; but 
this act of sucking is not automatic, inasmuch 
as no outer irritation is offered from any thing 
coming in contact with the child's mouth, and 
exercising an influence, or furnishing a motive, 
neither can the principle of association of ideas, 
which is the result of simultaneous impressions 
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constantly repeated, have as yet had a begin- 
ning. It is purely an internal impulse, demand- 
ing a spontaneous effort, an impulse from God 
on the internal mind, producing an outward 
act apart from any rational motive, and this is 
instinct. There are other cases of instinct, 
such as the act of eating, &c., which in deep 
probing will be ascertained to be so, but, as I 
have said before, it is difficult absolutely to de- 
termine what actions have their commencement 
in instinct, and what are the effects of early 
association. In the savage state we have full 
reason to believe that man would be nearly as 
much, if not quite as much, indebted to the 
impulses of instinct, as the animal itself — and 
in like manner as a young kitten thrown into 
the water will swim, so will a young savage 
make the same effort. 

After all that has been said and written 
upon reason and instinct as two distinct phe- 
nomena of mind, I am much disposed to 
think that the two act together, or rather, that 
the former directs and manages what the latter 
commences. Now, if we believe that young 
birds of the first year invariably build nests, 
and cannot have had any opportunity of learn- 
ing to build, or of seeing any pattern, we may 
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suppose that the desire to build is implanted 
in the mind of the bird, and therefore in- 
stinctive : and also that the form and ma- 
terials of the nest are derived partially firom 
instinct. I say partially^ because in this I 
should oppose the idea that birds of the same 
species uniformly build their nests of the 
same materials, and in the same form and 
situation. *^It has been remarked/' writes 
White of Selbome, '^ that every species of bird 
has a mode of nidification peculiar to itself, so 
that a school-boy would at once pronounce on 
the sort of nest before him. This is the case 
among fields, and woods, and wilds : but in the 
villages round London, where mosses, and 
gossamer, and cotton from vegetables, are 
hardly to be found, the nest of the chaffinch 
has not that elegant finished appearance, nor is 
it so beautifully studded with lichens, as in 
a more rural district : and the wren is obliged 
to consliruct its house with straws and dry 
grasses, which do not give it that rotundity 
and compactness so remarkable in the edifices 
of that little architect. Again, the regular nest 
of the house-martin is hemispheric ; but where 
a rafter, or a joist, or a cornice, may happen to 
stand in the way, the nest is so contrived as to 
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Gonform to the obstruction, and becomes flat, 
or oval, or compressed/'* 

In this there is evidently an effort of reason, 
even though it be but an exception to the 
general rule. If the martin was mechanically 
bound to make its nest hemispheric, it would 
be mechanically bound also to choose a place 
where no obstruction to this form presented 
itself; or, if it did present itself, to leave off 
its work on account of the impossibility of its 
execution. But no — the obstruction presents 
itself, and the reason of the bird sets to work 
and obviates the difficulty. 

Again, the migration of birds is called an 
instinct. Let it be so: — but what is it that 
makes swallows hold so many meetings pre- 
paratory to migration, seem to chatter so and 
arrange matters for their flight, and then on 
the same day all of them disappear as by 
common and predetermined consent. 

The bees may act from instinct in com- 

* ''The common source of this class of acts, and of 

common mental operations, is shewn very convincingly 

by the melting of the one set into the other. Thus, for 

example, the bee and bird will make the modifications in 

the ordinary form of their cells and nests when necessity 

compels them." — Vestiges of the Natural History of 

Creation, p. 346. 
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mencing their combs, and they evidently con-^ 
struct on the most admirable principles of 
geometry ^thout understanding those prin- 
ciples.* Still, in the process of their operation 
we can conceive how much intelligence and 
reason is exercised, for superintendents of the 
work seem to be appointed, and each bee 
is directed where to place whatever she may 
bring. And we find also that many exigencies 
arise which are always met with correspondent 
efforts of reparation. Their government too 
can only be explained on the principle of their 
enjoyment of reason, for, if all were impelled 
by instinct> all would venerate their queen and 
observe her laws ; but, we perceive that there 
are refractory subjects, and desirers for change, 

* " It is a curious mathematical problem, at what pre^ 
cise angle the three planes which compose the bottom of 
a cell ought to meet» in order to make the greatest pos- 
sible saving of material and labour. The celebrated 
Mc Laurin resolved it by a fluxionary calculation, which 
is to be found in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, and determined precisely the angle required. 
Upon the most exact mensuration which the subject 
could admit, he afterwards found, that it is the very 
angle in which the three planes in the bottom of the cell 
of a honeycomb do actually meet. This is one of those 
problems belonging to the higher parts of mathematics. 
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and much the same of disputation and struggle 
that we witness in the organization of human 
society — and thus the queen bee actually 
having occasion for the appointment of a body 
guard ! 

There are also many actions set down to the 
impulses of instinct which, without any vio- 
lence to our own understanding, we may 
rather conceive to exhibit the faculty of reason 
in animals. Thus, it is said, that when cater- 
pillars are shaken from a tree in every di- 
rection, they instantly, on coming to the 
ground, turn round towards the trunk of the 
tree, and climb up. 

On the tree is the caterpiUar's food, and 
not on the ground ; this exertion, therefore, is 
necessary to its preservation. " But surely,'' it 
is advanced, ^^ the caterpillar knows hot that 

which are called problems of maxima and minima,'* — 
Dr, Reid. 

This seems to exclude the idea of the honeycomb bein^ 
the result of reason in the bee, for we should then give 
them credit for knowledge in the higher mathematics* 
not attained to by nine out of ten of the human inhabi- 
tants of the most educated country ; we must, therefore, 
think that the design of the honeycomb is from the 
Great Artificer of the world, though the working of it 
may be with the consent of the reason in the bee. 
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this movement is necessary to its preservation; 
and, therefore, it acts not from motives, but 
from blind impulse/' We may ask, I think, is 
not this assuming a conclusion from very un. 
certain and indistinct premises ? For we know 
that insects have the faculty of acute sight ; we 
see small flies and insects seeking their food at 
a distance; we can especially observe the flies 
on a window perform many feats of skill in 
order to gain or regain a position ; and why 
should not the caterpillar be enabled to put in 
exercise ihe properties of a common sense (the 
sense of seeing or smelling) in obedience to its 
reason, or rather, in furtherance of an exercise 
of reason ; for the caterpillar might say, ^^ I 
see from whence I am fallen, but I know not how 
to regain my position;'' and thus the exercise 
of a faculty of sense only would not enable it to 
ascend. But it looks around, and reasons thus : 
^^ If I can reach the trunk of this tree, and climb 
up, I shall reach the place of my food/' Is not 
this more probable than to suppose that in* 
stinct would impel it one especial way more 
than another ? 

And even in the building of nests, are we 
quite sure that birds have no opportunity of 
learning, or no facilities of imitation? Do 
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birds usually build in their first year ? And if 
they do^ how know we of what sort of dura- 
tion time is in the eyes of an animal of limited 
life ? Five years of life to them may seem long 
as more than fifty years to us^ and their one 
year of gaining knowledge and experience may 
be equal to our fifteen or twenty years. And 
how far they have power to teach one another 
we know not, either by means of language, or 
actual example. The fact of the nests of dif- 
ferent species of birds being usually so alike in 
pattern and materials rather gives manifesta- 
tion of an art taught or imitated. 

It has been a subject of remark that animals, 
with all the exceeding cleverness that is appa- 
rent in them, should never have learned how 
to kindle a fire, or to keep one burning when 
kindled ; but this we should rather look on as 
a providential ordering, for how vast and fire- 
quent would be the perils to mankind and their 
property, if animals could put this power into 
operation. Indeed, what house, or what build- 
ing, what bam, or what stable, would be secure 
from this danger ? The absence, however, of 
this particular article of knowledge will not 
diminish one iota of our wonderment at the 
prudence and reasoning so certainly exercised 
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by them. Let as note the following instance. 
It is an account of the hybemating providence 
of the bobac ; and it may truly be noted that 
millions upon millions of reasoning beings, and 
these not exclusively amongst uncivilized tribes, 
are exceeded by the brute creation in this kind 
of prudent foresight : — 

** The bobac, a spedes of marmot, is gifted 
with a singular instinct, on account of which 
it might be called the haymaker, since man may 
or might have learned that part of the business 
of the agriculturist, which consists in providing 
a store of winterprovenderforhiscattie, fromtiiat 
industrious animal. Professor P^illas was the 
first who described the quadruped exercising 
this remarkable function, and gave an account 
of it These animals make their abode between 
the rocks, and during the summer months em* 
ploy themselves in making hay for a winter 
store. Inhabiting the most northern districts 
of the old world, the chain of the Altaic moun- 
tains, extending from Siberia to the confines of 
Asia and Kamschatka, they never appear in 
plains, or in places exposed to observation, but 
always select the rudest and most elevated 
•pots, and often the centre of the most gloomy 
and at the same time humid forests, where the 
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herbage is firesh and abundant. They generally 
hollow out their burrows between the stones, 
and in the clefts of the rocks, and sometimes 
in the holes of trees. 

^^ About the middle of August, they collect 
i^th admirable precaution their winter proven- 
der, which is formed of select herbs, which 
they bring near their habitation and spread out 
like hay. In September, they form heaps or 
stacks of the fodder they have collected under 
the rocks, or in other places sheltered from the 
rain and snow. Where many of them have 
laboured together, their stacks are sometimes 
as high as a man, and more than eight feet in 
diameter. A subterranean gallery leads from 
the burrow below the mass of hay, so that 
neither frost nor snow can interrupt their com- 
munication with it. Pallas had the curiosity 
to examine this provision of hay, piece by 
piece, and found it to consist chiefly of the 
choicest grasses and the sweetest herbs, all cut 
when most vigorous, and dried so slowly as to 
form a green and succulent fodder ; he found 
in it scarcely any ears or blossom, or hard and 
woody stems, but some mixture of bitter herbs, 
probably useful to render the rest more whole- 
some. 
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^' These stacks of excellent forage are soaght 
out by the sable hunters to feed their harassed 
horses, and the natives of that part of Siberia 
pilfer them for the subsistence of their cattle. 
Instead of imitating the foresight and industry 
of the bobac, they rob it of its means of sup- 
port, and so devote the animal, which sets 
them so good an example, to famine and 
death/' 

It is. well known, also, that the ostrich in 
Senegal, where the heat is excessive, neglects 
her eggs during the day, but sits upon them in 
the night. At the Cape of Good Hope, how- 
ever, where the degree of heat is less, the 
ostrich, like other birds, sits upon her eggs 
both day and night. In countries infested with 
monkeys, many birds, which in other climates 
build in bushes and clefts of trees, suspend 
their nests upon slender twigs, and thus elude 
the rapacity of their enemies. 

Take this instance also of the habits of the 
red deer, as one of sagacity, and also of 
communication of ideas by gesture and sign. — 
Red deer are uncommonly sagacious, and seem 
to employ the whole of their sagacity in invent- 
ing and adopting plans of self-preservation. 
Wherever a red deer is found, if his seat 
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be carefully examined^ it will appear that it 
possesses a more commanding yiew than any 
other part of the surrounding scenery. If a 
deer travels in snow to his form, he gazes 
at and watches his own track with the greatest 
anxiety. If the wind blows from the direction 
of his pursuers, he - will smell them at 
several miles distance. If any of them are 
perspiring he will detect them much further. 
It must have been frequently observed that 
almost every herd of red deer carried a young 
one along with it. The young one is the 
sentinel. He is placed on an eminence to 
watch, while the others browse beneath, and if 
he attempts to quit his post the stags pursue 
and butt him with their horns until he resumes 
his watch. When the leaping stag is perplexed 
with baffling winds, he works up the herd to a 
pitch of terror in a peculiar manner. He leaps 
from his form as if in extreme fright, scampers 
off, but soon returns, followed by the others. 
After a little while, when no danger is ap- 
parent, they begin to browse, and he suddenly 
repeats his ruse. In this manner he convinces 
the herd that some danger threatens, and they 
all become as watchful as so many lynxes. They 
also adopt this system in instructing their young. 
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There is a perpendicular rock above the village 
of Shieldaigi on the summit of which a stag 
selected his form. He lay with his flank 
towards the precipice, and commanded a view 
of the surrounding country, and did not seem 
in the least degree alarmed at the approach of 
his boy, or even the cuttermen; but if the 
gamekeeper entered the ground, he bounded 
away directly. 

We see that animals of various kinds, from 
the ant to the beaver, are enabled, not only to 
rival, but even to surpass, in works of inge- 
nuity, prudence and precision, the human me- 
chanic or mathematician, and we are called 
upon to account for this. If we grant that 
these little or great animal mathematicians 
work solely in dependance on the guidance 
of their own reason, we assign them a larger 
proportion of reason than Mis to the lot of 
the human race : and if we say that all pro- 
ceeds from instinct, and define instinct to be 
an impression or impulse imparted from God 
to the animal mind, we go as far as to say that 
the whole work is, after all, performed by 
God Himself, the animal being moved me- 
chanically through the whole of the operations 
by the immediate finger of God. But this 
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would be assigning to animals a more dis* 
cemible and evident Providence than seems to 
govern or guide mankind ; and thus we should 
exalt animals above ourselves, and hardly have 
room left for the smallest doubt that God 
would provide a hereafter for beings He had so 
formed, guided, and cherished on the earth: 
so that with either of these theories before 
them, the opponents of a soul and future life 
to animals only magnify their difficulties. But, 
suppose we assert of animals, as I imagine, we 
must assert of the human race, that they are 
gifted with instinct and endued with reason, 
and then we seem to make our path clear, and 
to be able to account for much that otherwise 
appears to be mysterious. We may well think 
that the Almighty, in consideration of the 
inferior reason granted to animals, would fur- 
nish them with a pattern in the first instance, 
from which they would have no freedom of 
superior reason to depart, but in the working 
after that pattern would give room for the 
exertion of individual reason, and due subordi- 
nation of the abilities of some to those of 
others. In the building of a large palace, or 
in the operations on board of a man-of-war, 
the inferior workmen go on in their destined 
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allotments irrespective of the general issue 
or effect to be produced, whilst only a few 
master spirits know or understand the finished 
plan, and yet each man must exerdse some 
degree of understanding in every thing he 
does, for mere idiots could not be mechanically 
moved to do the work. And thus we may think 
it happens with animals. If the pattern of the 
honeycomb, in the beaver's hut, or the ant's 
city, be uniformly the same, and of the same 
dimensions, we may grant that the pattern 
is of God, and the working of the details is 
assigned to the reason that is in them^ for we 
see men performing the same operations con- 
fessedly under the influence of their reason or 
understanding ; and why should not the same 
rule hold good in brutes^ especially since all 
true philosophers allow that animals have 
powers of reason and understanding in other 
things ? Those persons who hold the doc- 
trine of irresistible grace as always acting 
on the mind in matters of religious conversion 
and feeling, may well imagine an irresistible 
instinct as the portion of animals ; but all those 
who take another view, and observe that God^s 
grace works in concert with our reason, and 
that God appeals to our reason, and eventually 
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moulds it with our consent to His will, would 
most likely see in the [theory just laid down, 
whereby an admixture of instinct and reason 
is viewed, that which is most consonant to the 
wholesome views of God^s power and kind- 
ness, smd the animal^s ability and responsi*- 
bility. 

Ever your true friend, 

Achilles. 

Penscellwood. 



LETTER VIII. 

My dear Patroclus, 
Let us take a brief view of the history of 
animals as recorded in the Pentateuch. The 
Almighty, after having made due provision for 
the sustenance of animal life, called it into 
being (as geologists also observe) previous to 
(iie creation of man, and pronounced this pre- 
vious animal creation to be goody (Gen. L 21, 
25) ; and so soon as man was created, the Al- 
mighty looked with evident satisfaction, not 
upon man only, but saw every thing He had 
madey emd^ behold^ it was very good. (Gren. 
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i. 31). Here, then, we perceive the Creator 
pronounoing the whole creation^ doubtless 
on account of the excellent gradation and 
harmony of all its parts, to be very good. 
What a joyous sight was this, when all animal 
life was called into happy existence, when 
each attuned its melodious powers of praise, 
the vocal gratitude of bird and beast rising in 
harmony with that of man, for then it was 
that the marrdng stars sang together ^ and aU the 
sons of God shouted for joy — yes, the angels in 
Heaven, and creation in its almost angelic 
state out of Heaven, lifted up the voice of gra- 
tulation before the Creator — the animal, ac* 
cording to its degree, equally with the angel 
and with man. 

In the outset of creation, we see animals, 
certainly not on an equality with man, but 
still, according to their kind, good and equal^ 
in the eye of God, with man himself. They 
were inferior to man because Grod rose with 
peculiar energy to the formation of man, (Gren, 
L 26), made him in His own image, (v. 27), 
and subjected the brute creation to his power, 
(v. 28), but still, ofUofthe ground^ (Gren. ii. 19), 
was the beast formed equally with man ; (Gen. 
iii. 19), the Almighty blessed them, and pro- 
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nounced them to be very good, equally with 
man. He assigned to them the same benefits 
from the Son^ and all His glorious works^ 
equally as to man 5 and the same manner of 
sustenance^ for to Noah the command was 
given, on collecting the animals before enter- 
ing into the ark : Take thou unto thee of all food 
that is eateUy and thou shalt gather it to thee : 
and it shall be for food for thee, and ftyr 
them. 

We may reasonably suppose that animals at 
this time were endowed with intellect, because 
we see them so gifted even now : and also it 
was the subtle intellect of the serpent through 
which Satan beguiled Eve. Man fell from his 
primeval state, and with his fall death and 
sorrow rushed in upon the world. As animals 
were the first created, so they appear first to 
have been deprived of the present life, because 
we soon read that unto Adam and his wife did 
the Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed 
them* (Gen. iii. 21). These were probably the 
skins of animals offered in sacrifice to an 
offended God, and this permission of offering 
sacrifice, coupled with even the obscure pro- 
phecy of a Redeemer just before granted, 
(Gen. iii. 15), must have been grateful indeed 
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to Adam, who, when feeling himself to be the 
Lord of the creation, had just experienced 
the awfiil sentence of mortality, du9t thou 
art, even thou the superior of all, and tmio 
dust thou shalt return, (6en. iii. 19). The 
animal then, for obvious reasons, (for man 
could not have been) was sacrificed—- but in 
this there was notJiing degrading, nothing 
that augured absence of immortality in a spiri- 
tual sense, since it was a type of the sacrifioe 
of the Redeemer— -He Himself actually dying 
the premature death. 

Soon we find the animal race participating 
in the result of the fidl of man, for the sen- 
tence went forth : The Lord said, I wiU destroy 
man whom I have created^ from the face of the 
earth, both man and beast : and the creeping 
thing and the fowls of the air, (Gen. vL 7*) 
and again, /, even I, do bring a flood qf waters 
upon the earth to destroy all flesh, wherein is the 
breath of life, from under Heaven : and every 
thing that is in the earth shall die. (v. 17)* 
Now, whether the animal creation sinned 
against the manner of a better life and light 
vouchsafed to it, or whether they became 
corrupted after the corrupt example of man, 
or whether they were involved in the sentence 
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to show man the extent and magnitude of his 
evil way, we can hardly determine : but certain 
it is that they are doomed to partake alike of 
the misfortune and fortune of man, for they 
are soon included in the partial preservation of 
life : Every living thing of all fleshy is the com- 
mand to Noah, shalt thou bring into the ark to 
keep them alive with thee : they shall be male and 
female. (Gen. vi. 19). Awful, indeed, the 
sudden reversal from innocence and joyousness 
to actual guilt and destruction : even for God 
to have repented that he had made man or 
beast ! (Gen. vi. 7)* But^ let us recollect, that 
to man must be assigned the greater share of 
guilt under any circumstances of its . distribu- 
tion ; for man was made in the moral image of 
God, and given a superiority over all other 
flesh ; and we may reasonably suppose, that, 
unless mankind had greatly sinned, no sin of 
the inferior creatures would so deeply and 
degradingly have affected him:— they would 
have been punished, and man escaped. 

We may here observe that it must have 
been by especial miracle that God ordered 
every beast^ and every creeping thing^ and every 
fowl^ and every bird of every sort^ two and two 
of all flesh, savage and domesticated, to go into 

VOL. I. I 
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the ark. (6en. vii. 14, 15). Doubtless during 
the long preparation of the ark, Noah and his 
sons might have been engaged in securing and 
taming a multitude of animals, and this occu- 
pation would serve as an additional warning to 
guilty man ; but still, on the whole, we can 
hardly conceive the full complement of animal 
life to have been gathered together otherwise 
than by a miracle on their behalf — a fact which 
would further show God^s care and minute 
providence respecting them. 

When the ark was afloat on the deluge of 
waters, we read that, God remembered Noah, 
and aU the cattle that was with him in the Ark, 
(Gen. viii. 1), and at the end of forty days 
Noah is minded to send forth a raven^ (v. 7)f 
which returned not, because it probably found 
food in the flesh that might be still remaining 
on the visible tops of the mountains ; — ^also he 
sent forth a dove, but she, requiring another 
sort of living, returned ; and again, on another 
trial, she brought back an olive branch, and 
at last returned no more. Then the command 
to disembark was given to Noah, and in this 
conmiand also were the animals particularly 
remembered : so God was with them, had pre- 
served every one of them, (Gen. viii. 19), and 
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employed one of them (the dove) especiaUy as 
His agent of glad tidings of safety and peace 
to man* 

Noah next built an altar unto the Lord^ and 
offered upon it of every clean beast^ and every 
clean fowl (Gen. viii. 19), and this was pro- 
vided for by God himself, because He had 
said before to Noah, Of every clean beast thou 
shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and his 
female : and of beasts that are not clean by two, 
the male and his female, (Gen. vii. 2), and 
thus evidently the seventh of each clean beast 
was for sacrifice, so that the pairs need not be 
disturbed. Here again, we see, with this gra- 
cious addition of care, the animals thought 
worthy to be typical of the sacrifice of the future 
Redeemer. 

In the ninth chapter of Genesis, and second 
verse, we behold the natural result of inferio- 
rity. TT^ fear of you, and the dread qfyou, 
God saith to Noah and his sons, shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the air. Again, every moving thing shall be 
meat for you, for there was nothing unclean in 
this respect, only the blood was not to be 
eaten, (Gen. ix. 4) because the blood typified 
the Lord's Atonement ; and moreover it might 

I 2 
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have tended to nurture a cruel disposition. In 
the fifth verse it is signified that if a beast kills 
a man, the beast, equally as with the human 
manslayer, shall be put to death : it may be, 
because the beast had knowledge of the com^ 
mission of an evil deed. At the eighteenth 
verse we read of God's establishing his cove- 
nant with Noah and with his seed, and unth 
every living creature that is vnth you — to every 
beast of the earth : and then the bow is set in 
the cloud, (v. 13), And the bow shall be in the 
cloudy saith God, and I wiU look upon it, that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between 
God and every living creature of all flesh that is 
upon the earth, (v. 16). Here the beasts that 
suffered with man are also to participate in a 
blessing granted to him ; and the Almighty 
makes mention of them. 

Soon we find Abraham very rich in cattle, 
(Gen. xiii. 2), also using animals in token of a 
covenant (Gen. xv. 9), making use of a calf for 
food (Gen. xviii. 8), and riding on an ass, 
(Gen. xxii. 3), which facts show us how the 
Patriarch had given his attention to the subjec- 
tion of animals ; but most mysterious was the 
appearance of the ram just in the nick of time 
for a burnt-offering in lieu of Isaac, Abraham's 
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only son, and through whom the promise of a 
vast progeny was to be fulfilled. Where did 
that ram come from ? It must have been spe- 
cially «ent and guided by the hand of the 
Almighty^ for chance could have no part in 
such an important work. Of a like import, 
namely, to show the supernatural interference 
of God's power, was the placing of rods by 
Jacob before the cattle : (Gen. xxx. 38) and the 
resolution of the children of Israel not to eat 
of the sinew which shrank : (Gen. xxxii. 32), 
and the spectacle of the kine in Joseph's dream. 
(Gen. xli. 18, &c.) How beautiful, too, is the 
kind and tender consideration of Esau for the 
beasts — My Lord knoweth that the children are 
tender y and the flocks and herds with young are 
with me : and if men should overdrive them one 
day, all the flock will die. Let my Lord, I pray 
thee, pass over before his servant : and I tvill 
lead on softly ^ according as the cattle that goeth 
before me, and the children be able to endure, 
(Gen. xxxiii. 13, 14). And in the forty-ninth 
chapter of Genesis, Jacob, by evident com- 
mand of God, describes the disposition and 
future prospects of his sons, from the known 
dispositions of various animals. Thus Judah 
is a lion's whelp, (v. 9), always courageous and 
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victorious, yet not tyrannical or cmel. IssO' 
char is a strong asSy (v. 14), patient, laborious, 
and unambitious. Dan shaU be a serpent by 
the way, (v. 17)5 subtle and mischievous. Nap- 
thali is a hind let loose, (v. 21), he gvoeth goodly 
words. Like Barak and his soldiers of this 
tribe, timorous at first: active and volatile, 
ready rather to crave for mercy in good words, 
than to stand the hard battle, or laborious usage 
of any kind. Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf^ 
(v. 27)) shall be cruel and relentless : the Ben- 
jamites were a warlike people, but afterwards 
joined the tribe of Judah ; — and St. Paul was of 
this tribe, he too ^^ ravined like a wolf,^' but 
afterwards assisted in the victories of Judah's 
lion. 

In the eighth chapter of Exodus, we read 
how the Almighty used animals and insects as 
instruments in the plagues wherewith the Egyp- 
tians were afflicted; and in the seventh and 
nineteenth verses of the ninth chapter of Exo- 
dus, we see the animals sharing the same fate 
with the Children of Israel themselves : and the 
same likewise in the seventh verse of the 
eleventh chapter. In the twelfth chapter we 
read of the lamb being chosen .for the typical 
sacrifice ; and the blood of the lamb appointed 
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to be the signal for the passing over of the 
Lord, and freedom from the plague. In the 
thirteenth chapter is the Lord's command to 
Israel to sanctify the first born of every animal 
to Him. In the ninteenth chapter, fourth verse, 
God reminds the Israelites how He had borne 
them on eagles^ mngs — for the eagle beareth 
her young upon her wings, (Deut. xxxii. 11), 
and at the thirteenth verse, neither be(Mt nor 
man were permitted to approach the holy 
Mount. In the twenty-first chapter, we find 
the command given to Noah reiterated in 
regard to an ox goring a man, (v. 2Gy 29), and 
in some cases the owner and the ox to be put 
to death. In the twenty-second chapter are 
some regulations respecting trespass of animals, 
&c. In the twenty-third chapter is that beau- 
tiful injunction : If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden^ and wouldst 
forbear to help him : thou shalt surely help with 
him : (v. 5), a command alike beneficial to beast 
and man : at the ninteenth verse, Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in his mother^ s milk, — a merciful 
provision also. 

In the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, the dis- 
tinctions between the clean and unclean ani- 
mals are pronounced, and the reasons given. 
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In the twenty-second chapter directions con* 
ceming offerings, with this humane proviso, 
whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and 
her young both in one day. (v. 28). In chapter 
twenty-five, the appointment of the Sabbatical 
year is given, and the cattle and beasts not 
neglected, (v. 7)* In the twenty-sixth chapter, 
if the people were obedient, God would rid 
evil beasts out of the land. (v. 6, and Exod. xxiii, 
29). 

In the twenty- first chapter of Numbers we 
read of the brazen serpent erected for the relief 
of the Israelites, even the serpent to be a type 
of the salvation offered by Christ's elevation on 
the Cross. In the twenty-second chapter, we 
have the account of Balaam's ass ; the animal 
wiser than the man through the miraculous 
power of the Lord. In the thirty-first chapter, 
twenty-eighth verse, the beasts are spoken of 
equally with human souls. 

In Deut. phap. vii. v. 13, 14, we read that if 
man be obedient to his God, he is to be blessed 
with the fruitfulness of his domestic animals. 
In the twelfth chapter more enlarged liberty to 
eat of flesh is given, only ye shall not eat the 
blood, (v. 16). In the fourteenth chapter fur- 
ther directions in regard to diet are given; and 
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in the fifteenth, respecting the dedication of 
the firstlings to God. In the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter and fourth verse, this important direction : 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the com : at the twenty-fourth verse, the 
teeth of beasts and poison of serpents, should 
consume the disobedient people, and at verse 
thirty-three, their urine is the poison of dragons, 
and the cruel venom of a^s : in the thirty-third 
chapter, seventeenth verse, Joseph's glory is 
described with allusion to the bullock and uni- 
corn ; at the twentieth verse God is as a lion ; 
and Dan, a lion's whelp ; these are all highly 
figurative and poetical expressions-^the image 
and metaphor supplied by the animal creation. 

Such is the Mosaic history of the brute 
creation, and there is not one word in it which 
militates against the supposition that animals 
have souls, and that a future life is in store for 
them. On the contrary, in the absence of all 
absolute negative testimony, there is that moral 
use and observation of them by the Almighty, 
which may lead us to think that animals are 
created for other purposes than merely to 
supply the bodily necessities of mankind. 

And here, be it observed, that the classi- 
fication of animals into clean and unclean 

i3 
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(Leviticus zi.) must have been wholly for a 
moral purpose. It could not have been for a 
natural purpose, for God had pronounced all 
flesh as very good; and if certain animals had 
been unfit for human food in the time of 
Moses, so would they have been now ; but St. 
Peter tells us that every creature of God was 
good, and nothing to be refused^ if it be received 
taith thanksgiving. (1 Tim. iv. 5.) 

No ! the division of animals into clean and 
unclean, was for the moral puipose of shewing 
the Jews that they should not mix with the 
heathen nations around them, for see how the 
one thing and the other is combined in the very 
same sentence. In the Old Testament the 
Almighty speaks : — / am the Lord your God 
which have . separated you from other 
PEOPLE : ye shall therefore put a difference 
between clean beasts and unclean, and 
between unclean fowls aiid clean : and ye shall 
not make your souls abominable by beast or by 
fowlf or by any manner of living thing that 
moveth upon the ground, which I have sbpa- 

RATBD FROM YOU AS UNCLEAN. ^nd yC 

SHALL BE HOLY UNTO ME: for I the Lord 
am holy which have severed you from 
OTHER PEOPLE, that ye should be mine, (Levit. 
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XX. 24.) It is very dear^ then, that they were 
to abstain from unclean beasts in mindfuLiess 
that God had separated them from the unclean 
Gentiles : and to partake of the clean beasts be- 
i cause they themselves were holy unto the Lord. 

And the abrogation of this moral enactment 
we learn from St. Peter, when he saw heaoen 
openedy and a certain vessel descending unto him^ 
as it had been a great sheet j knit at the four 
comers^ and let down to the earth ; wherein were 
all manner qf four/ooted beasts of the earth, and 
vnld beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the 
air. And there came a voice to him saying. 
Rise, Peter, kill and eat. But Peter said, not 
so Lord : for I have never eaten, any thing that 
is common or unclean. And the voice spake 
unto him again the second time. What God hath 
cleansed, that call not then common. This was 
done thrice, and the vessel wa^ received up again 
into heaven. (Acts x.) 

There is a general agreement as to the mean- 
ing of this vision, namely, that the distinction 
of nations in the sight of God was to pass 
away, and both Jews and Gentiles admitted to 
the One God and Father of all, through Jesus 
Christ. And we have a clear apostolical com- 
ment on the meaning of the vision, for St. Peter 
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went diiecd J, as guided by the Sfurit, to the 
house ofCanidnis,all<Mnan(or Gentik), whom 
God had chosen for a member of the Christian 
Church ; and when he had entered the house, 
he observed to the people present, in respect 
to the vision. Ye know how U is wUawfid far a 
num that is a Jew to keep eoa^^any, or come 
unto one of another nation: bat God hath 
sheared me that I should not eaU ant man 
COMMON OB unclean; that is, God, by 
doing away the distinction between clean and 
nndean animals, has also done away with all 
distinction between Jew and Heathen ; by the 
Atiimftla of all kinds were meant men of all 
nations. And thus the Gospel is preached to 
eoery creature : it is a net cast into the sea to 
gather of every kind (Matt. xiii. 47 ;) of clean 
and unclean, gentle and savage, polished and 
barbarian, Jews and Heathens. 

Dr. Young, in \\\& admirable Sermon, en- 
titled *'The Holy Contemplative,^'* says — 
^' Among the ceremonial laws of Moses (whereof 
the allegorical was the most proper and 
principal interpretation, and according to which 
sense they were chiefly to be observed,) this 

* In the (second vol. p. 178 — 179. 
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was one — that no beast should be accounted 
clean, but such as had these two qualities : 
cleaving of the hoof^ and cheunng of the cud. 
And these two qualities in the beast were only 
symbols of these two acts in men, which I am 
now treating of. Dividing the hoof was a 
symbol of the act of discerning between good 
and evil, that is contemplative knowledge ; and 
chewing the cud was symbolical of the act of 
applying what we know to practice ; and both 
these are necessary to make a man clean/^ 

But whoever wishes to pursue this subject 
farther should read the disquisitions of Jones of 
Nayland, concerning clean and unclean animals : 
and as he goes along he will select much that is 
apposite to our argument. For instance, when 
we read,* " Every sacrifice had its prophetig 
use, and was pre-figurative of the true sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ : with respect to whom it was 
necessary that every animal, preferred to this 
sacred application, should be recommended by 
every possible character of innocence^ purity ^ and 
perfection ; — therefore the sacrifices were taken 
from the three tribes of sheep, goats, and oxen : 
each of which were always to be perfect in their 

• VoL n., p. 122. 
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kind/' And of the Redeemer's followers,* 
^*The servants of God^ who had the more valu- 
able ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, are 
said to have wandered about in sheep^s skins and 
ffeafs skins in a world that was not worthy of 
them. They preferred the appearance of those 
creatures, who, like themselves, had been help- 
less, persecuted, and yet most serviceable to 
the world. Our Saviour supposes all his fol- 
lowers to be in sheep^s chthmg^ warning us at 
the same time that many should assume the 
habit of the sheep, though allied more nearly in 
their appetites and manners, their internal 
character, to the ravening wolf. And it seems 
agreeable to reason, that the Providence of 
God hath designedly furnished the sheep with 
the best materials for human clothing, as it 
werp to remind us daily what spirit we should 
be of," 

What are we to learn from this, but that 
certain animals are essentiaUy amiable in their 
nature, and worthy the imitation of the superior 
animal, man : — that is, of good and harmless 
man. And since, even the wild animals can be 
tamed, and become altered in their dispositions 

♦ Page 161. 
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and habits^ every encouragement is held out to 
the different races of the human family. And 
thus our author gives this exhortation :* " Let 
every man then examine his own heart, and 
review his character, as it is reflected to him in 
this mirror of the animal creation. Let him 
consider whether he is honest, industrious, and 
profitable to society, as the labouring ox : 
meek and patient as the lamb : or, whether he 
returns as the dog to his vomit, and as the sow 
that is washed to her wallowing in the mire : 
whether he is harmless as the dove, or subtle 
as the fox, and rapacious as the vulture : whe- 
ther he avoids the truth, as the owl avoids the 
light : or whether he rejoices in it, as the lark 
which rises toward the heaven with the appear- 
ance of the morning. For though Jews and 
Gentiles are incorporated together for the pre- 
sent, the immutable distinction between good 
and evil shall at length prevail over the tem- 
porary naturalization of men in the Christian 
Society : an eternal separation shall take place ; 
and they only who shall have put on purity, 
temperance, resignation, and patience, shall 
have their final portion with the Lamb of 
GodP 

* Vol. II., p. 165. 
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This author enters at large into the ways and 
manners of the clean and unclean animals, 
birds, or fishes, and shews us the extreme 
aptitude of the application to the moral or 
immoral ways and manners of mankind. We 
learn, also, how the Heathens saw iil great 
measure the moral use of the animal Creation, 
as shown in the fables of iSsop : the hierogly- 
phics of the Egyptians, which denoted all the 
excellent powers or depravities of the human 
mind : and the signs of the Zodiac, by which 
animals express the nature of the elements, 
and are accommodated to the celestial pheno- 
mena. In the modern science of honour, also, 
commonly termed heraldry, the principal cha- 
racters are taken from the animal kingdom; 
and too often the family emblems are taken 
from those animals which manifest the more 
evil dispositions. 

The moral of all his disquisition is this — that 
the whole separation of animals into clean and 
unclean is a figurative monition ; that a sordid 
and grovelling, or cruel, or slothful, &c., way of 
life was to be abhorred by the servants of God, 
whose minds being under the direction of 
Divine Truth and Wisdom, their afiections 
were to be raised firom vice to virtue, from 
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pollation to pmrity, from things temporal to 
things eternal : and this he has e£fected without 
falling into groundless refinements, or mistaking 
subtlety for solidity. 

We must always bear in mind, ^'that the 
uncleanness ascribed to brute creatures is not 
their own: for they innocently follow their 
several instincts : the wolf when it devours the 
lamb, and the swine when it wallows in the 
mire. The instinct of the wolf is not cruelty, but 
appetite. In man it would be otherwise, because 
one man does not want the blood of another. 
The turpitude of the swine is not moral, but 
natural ; it is as blameless as the scent of a 
dung-hill ; yet in these things they hold up to 
us a picture of bad men, who when they imitate 
the properties of certain brutes, depart firom 
the dignity and purity of that state to which 
God had called his chosen people."* Thus clean 
and unclean animals are not realities of good 
and evil, but only figures ; so that it does not 
follow that wholly classes of animals which 
are held up to us as not to be imitated, will, 
after a life of certain propensities here, be con- 

• Page 112. 
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to an inferior state hereafter; bat, on 
the contrary, after having served their several 
uses in their present state, a time shall arrive 
when the most noxious shall mingle and agree 
with . the most innoxious, the lion eating vege- 
table food with the bullock ; the wolf dwelling 
with the lamb; the leopard lying down with the 
kid ; the sucking child pla3ring on the hole of 
the asp ; and the weaned child putting his hand 
on the adder's den I (Is. xvi. 6.) As the poet 
in his Messiah singeth, 

** The lambs with wolves shall graze the irerdant mead. 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ! 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet.. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forked tongue shall innocently pli^" 

and then will the hind and panther of the 
immortal Dryden no longer seek the eager ac- 
cusation : the panther 

" Surveyed her part by part, and sought to find 
The ten-homed monster in the harmless hind.'' 
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Nor any longer will it be written of human an- 
tipathies and sentiments,* 

" The bloody bear, an independent beast, 
Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate exprest. 
Among the timorous kind the quaking hare 
Professed neutrality, but would not swear. 
Next her the buffoon ape, as atheists use. 
Mimicked all sects, and had his own to chuse j 
Still, when the lion looked, his knees he bent. 
And paid at church a courtier's compliment. 
The bristled Baptist boar, impure as he, 
(But whitened with the foam of sanctity,) 
With fat pollutions filled the sacred place. 
And mountains levelled in his furious race : 
So first rebellion founded was in grace/' 

Yes; the worst passions of the worst beasts 
may be adduced to pourtray the unseemly 
tempers of the ^^ rational^' animal in his career 
upon the earth, and rebellion itself may be up- 
reared from the mild and salutary doctrines of 
divine grace ; but all this shall be cleansed and 
pass away, and in the new heavens and the new 
earth nought but peace, and joy, and gentle- 
ness, shall pervade the renewed forms of man 
and animal ; for, most assuredly, an equal des- 

• The Hind and the Panther, Dryden's Works, Vol. ii. 
p. 17. 
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tination, with respect, we may suppose, to their 
degree and station when on the unrenewed 
earth, awaits them both, for^ Thou^ Lord^ shdlt 
save both man and beast ^ saith the Psalmist ; 
and St. John, in the Revelations, hears them 
all unite in one universal chorus of praise and 
thanksgiving, literally, not figuratively, to the 
great Author of their common salvation. Every 
creature which is in heaven and on the earth : 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power be unto Him that sitteth upon 
tfie throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
(Rev. V. 13.) And taking this with the preceding 
eleventh verse, we at once view the due grada* 
tion in the chorus of praise, as Scott observes, 
" In this, they, (the angels), were immediately 
joined by all the inhabitants of heaven, and 
earth, and the souls of those in the separate 
state, whose bodies were under the earth, or 
in the sea : or by all creatures in the universe, 
according to their several capacities'* 

Yes, this is the final destination of all tribes 
and degrees of animals, of animals wh^ein there 
is life, or, as it is in the margin, and ought to 
be rendered, a living soul ; (Gen. i. 30.) of 
animals so mercifully and kindly protected 
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by the Mosaic Law :* of animals whose 
characteristics are often held up to the 
imitation of rational and moral man ; Go 
to the ant, thou sluggardy consider her ways, 
and be wise : The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master's crib : but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider (Isa. i. 3 ; see also 
Jer. viii. 7 ; Prov. xxx. 26). Of animals so 
carefully provided for by our Creator (Job 
xxxiii. 41 ; Ps. civ. and cxlvii. 9) ; as our Lord 
saith, yowr heavenly Father feedeth them (Matt, 
vi. 26). Of animals for which a Sabbath was 
ordained, six days shall thou do thy work, and 
on the seventh day thou shall rest, that thine ox 
and thine ass may rest in the same (Exod. xxiii. 
12) ; yet, on whose account the Sabbath might 
be broken by the act of humanity^ should they 
happen to fall into a pit, to pull them out on the 
Sabbath day (Matt. xii. 11). Of animals which, 
in like manner, as Moses was to sanctify both 
man and beast (Exod. xiii. 12.) were to take 
part in the three days' fast on the prophet^s de- 
nouncing of Nineveh: Let neither man, nor 
beast, herd nor flock, taste any thing : let them 
not feed, nor drink water, but let man and beast 

* See also £xodu8 xiii. 10« 
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exclusive limitation to mankind of the appa- 
rently general expression, ' Every creature/ oc- 
curs in the Epistle to the Colossians, where 
we read of the hope of the Gospel, which 
ye have heard, and which was preached to 
every ertature which is under heaven, (Col. i. 
23). 

Hereagain,notwithstandingtheapparentlarge- 
ness of the expression, the same words (^acn^ rg 
KTiatC) are obviously and exclusively limited to 
the human race, and can be applied to no other 
portion of created beings. A similar limitation 
applies also to the passage in St. Mark (Mark xvi. 
15), in which our Lord gives his final injunction 
to his disciples : Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.'' (^roirp rp 

KTiaei) 

So far, so good ; but let us extend our re- 
searches into the Greek text, and we shall find 
that the word "ieT«ric** (creature) bears a very wide 
signification, and is variously applied. It is 
one of those terms which are used sometimes 
in their whole extent, and sometimes in a 
restricted sense, the whole put for a part, (by 
the trope synecdoche) ; and whether they are 
to be understood in one way or in the other. 
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must depend upon the scope, subject, matter, 
context, and parallel passages.* Such are the 
words " live*' and " blood," and such the word 
" creature ;" but, by no means, as Dr. Buck- 
land appears to insinuate, is this latter word 
always to be taken in its restricted sense. For 
in this same chapter we have the same word 
{kthtiq) used in a most extended sense, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
(v. 39) on which Bloomfield remarks,t **Kr«ric 
may be taken, with Grotius and Koppe, 
for x/'^fta, or npayfjia, r€8^ whatever exists 
in rerum naturd, comprehending not only 
all substances, but whatever can be ima- 
gined!^ In Romans, i. 20, for the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world, 
wherein the same word {cnfis) is used for 
" creation,*' clearly applying to the creation of 
all things in nature. In Cor. v. 17, the word 
is applied to man in such a way with the con- 
text, as to admit of no doubt ; as with the same 
meaning in Gal. vi. 16. In Ephes. iii. 9, the 
verb (KTitravri) has reference to the natural 
creation of all things. InColoss. i. 15, 16, we 

• See Hartwell Home's " Critical IntroductioA,^' &c., 
voL iz. p. 694. 
t Bloomfidd, vol. ii. p. 5/. 

VOL. I. K 
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have the same substantive and verb, according 
to all the best commentators^* ancient and 
modem, used with reference to all creatures, 
and all created things. In 1 Tim. iv. 4, we 
read^ For every creature of Crod is good, that is, 
every thing created and supplied by God is 
good, and fit to be eaten. Here the word for 
creature is not ktktis^ but KTiafia, in the neuter 
gender ; yet this will not serve Dr. Buckland, 
for in that strong text of Rev. v. 13, where 
every creature is described as giving blessing 
and honour unto the Lord, the words iray 
KTifffia are used. In Hebrews, iv. 13, we read, 
neither is there any creature (icTiffis) that is not 
manifest in his sight ; on which Calvin observes, 
^^ Nulla, inquit, creatura est, quae lateat oculos 
Dei !*' In 2 Peter, iii. 4,t we have the phrase 
^' from the beginning of the creation/' and the 
Greek, an-' apxn^ Knattasy the word here used in 
its unrestricted signification. In Revelations, 
iii. 14, we find " the beginning of the creation 
{KTiatias) of God :" meaning '^ the origin of all 
things :''t ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ same 

* See Bloomfield, vol. ii. p. 359. 
t See also James, i. 18, '* we, the first fruits of his 
creatures/' r»v avrov KtuTfiaTtav ; and Rev. viii. 9. 
X See Bloomfield's note oi^ John, i. 3. 
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manner in Rev. iv. 11^ and x. 6. And thus 
might we multiply texts^ with references to 
those wherein a word of the same etymological 
derivation (*© kti^ttis) is used for the ** Creator" 
of all things, animate, and inanimate; but 
since we know that the term ** kthtic^ is 
applied throughout the Old Testament, as well 
as in these texts from the New Testament, to 
signify the animal creation, at the same time 
that it is sometimes used in its restricted sense 
only for *^ the human race,*' we have no cause 
to enter into research more than sufficient for 
our purpose ; and therefore, in the next place, 
to consider whether there is anything repug- 
nant to the use of the word in its application 
to the whole creation of animal life ; because 
it is a rule in the interpretation of scriptural 
words, that we are justified in rejecting the 
received meaning of a word, if such meaning 
clash with any doctrine revealed in the Scrip- 
tures.* 

But where is the doctrine, expressed or 
implied, that will clash with the idea of the 
su£fering of the animal creation, and its waiting 
for the redemption ? True, the Psalmist speaks 

*. Hartwell Home^ vol. ii. p. 533. 

K 2 
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of the beasts that perish;* but it does not 
appear that this expression has any other refe- 
rence than to the death of the body. For it 
says, Man wittnof abide m hmumr: 9texfig he 
may be compared unto the beasts that perish z 
as David in another psakn says of man, he 
retumeth again to the dusty and then all his 
thoughts perish. So Solomon saith, ilfait AaM 
no pre-eminence above a beast, (Elccles. iii. 19); 
but he adds, (v. 21), who Unoweth the spirit of a 
man that goeth upward^ and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the earth. ^ The 
wise preacher/' saith a conimentator,t ^^ seems 
to have expressed his thoughts very plainly, 
where he mentions the spirit of a man, and the 
spirit of a beast, (Ecdes. ni. 21), however dif- 
ferent in their spedfic dignity and qualities, 
yet both equally immaterial and immortal, 
both returning, after the dissolution of their 
bodies, to their proper state or centre: the 
spirit of the man going upwards, and the spirit 
of the beast going downward: that is, the 
former ascending, the other descending to their 
proper rank or sphere in the invisible world/' 
Whether this commentary be satisfactory or 

* Psalm 49. 

t Rev. John Hildrop, M.A. 
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not, (and to me it is hardly so), I cannot regard 
this text as worthy of being placed in oppo- 
sition to other texts quoted before, and which 
appear clearly to imply the future state of 
animals; but I would rather think that both 
David and Solomon wrote in accordance with 
the common knowledge of the people ;* and it 
does not appear that they (the Israelites) 
believed in the doctrine of eternal life for 
themselves; certainly the government of Moses 
was conducted without reference to a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 

And what say the ablest commentators on 
this text of Romans, viii. 19 — 22. Dr. Whitby 
tells us that ^* the ancient and almost primi- 
tive exposition of these words," and he quotes 
two of the Fathers, extends this desire of the 
redemption of the body from corruption to the 
whole animal creation, while he himself, with- 
out giving his reasons, dissents from it. With 
the ancient commentators, agree those very 
eminent ones ; Luther, Calvin, Hyperius, 
Grotius, Capell, Danhauer, Doddridge, Mi- 
chaelis, Knappe, and Rosenmiiller, these hold 

* In like manner as David spoke of the sun running 
its course ; and of " the pillars of the earth." Ps. xix. 
5, and Izxv. 4. 
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that the words apply to the whole visible 
creation, and this view is ably supported by 
CarpzoY,* though it has to some appeared, in 
its sublimity, unsuitable to the plain and 
didactic style of the Apostle. But, observes 
Bloomfield,t ^^ As to the objection founded on 
the too great sublimity^ that can by no means 
be allowed; and he must have studied St. 
Paul to little purpose, or must be utterly des- 
titute of all taste, who sees not that there is 
no kind of sublimity in writing to which the 
Apostle was not fully equal; nay, that he is 
just such a writer in whom we might expect 
the most daring as well as sublime imagery.'^ 
Those opinions which take this passage as not 
of a physical, but a moral creation, under- 
standing by it the Christian Church converted 
from Heathenism or Judaism, are liable to 
insuperable objections. Of those, too, which 
take a middle course, and regard the word 
Kriais as meaning all intelligent and sentient 
creatures, all the human race only, (and this 
is the opinion of Whitby and Ammon), 
Bloomfield observes, ^^ There is no necessity 
to abandon the ancient and commonlv received 

* Bloomfield, vol. ii. p. 52. 
t Page 63, loc cit. 
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one/' And he then gives us what he considers 
the proper sense of the three verses, 19, 20, 
21, ^* For the world (i. e, God's creatures) 
was made subject to imperfection, corruption, 
and consequent misery (not by any' will of its 
own ; L e. not as a punishment for any volun- 
tary demerits of the sufferers, but by Him 
who thus subjected it,) yet with a hope (on 
their part) that this very creation (i. e. these 
his creatures) will be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, and admitted to the 
glorious liberty which appertains to the chil- 
dren of God." And he adds, " at verse 22, 
watra i icriffKy signifies ^ the whole world,' t. e. 
all sentient creatures." To me the words, 
**not willingly,'' {ovx tKoway &c.) appear to 
have reference plainly to the whole creation 
of animals, for pf them only could it be 
^aid that they have no ^^ voluntary demerits," 
unless we are prepared to deny freewill to our 
first parents ; ^^ and not only theyy' continues 
St. Paul, ^Uhat is, the animal creation^ but 
ourselves also, that is, we of the human race ;" 
and thus, I would not, with Dr. Buckland,^ 
think that the word "they" applies to the 
whole human race, and " ourselves" mean 

* See p. 16 of the Sermon. 
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those who, through Christ, are to .be delivered 
from the penalties of sin. 

With this view John Wesley exactly agrees. 
In his note on verse 19, he says,* " The word 
denotes a lively hope of something drawing 
near, and a vehement longing after it : of the 
creation — of all visible creatures — believers 
excepted, who are spoken of apart. Each kind, 
according as it is capable.^' Again on verse 21, 
" The Creation itself shall be ASvercrf— destruc- 
tion is not deliverance. Therefore whatever is 
destroyed, or ceases to be, is not delivered at 
all. Will then any part of the creation be 
destroyed ? Into the glorious liberty — ^the ex- 
eellent state wherein they were created.^' The 
Rev. John Hildrop, after quoting the text, 
writesjt " Whatever part of the creation, there- 
fore, suffers under any shape or degree of 
imperfection, misery, corruption, and mortality, 
may be justiy considered as groaninff and travail- 
ing in pain, and by consequence as candidates 
for redemption and immortality. 

'' Now, as it is plain, (and he had sought to 
prove this by arguments before,) that no one 

* Notes on the New Testament. 
t Free Thoughts upon the Bmte Creation, Part ii. 
page 83. 
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ptLTt of the creation is exempted from the 
bondage of corruption : so it seems equally plain, 
that no one part shall be excluded from t/ie 
universal deliverance, and that the redemption 
from the curse must be as universal as the 
curse itself: so that whatever suffers by the 
hUlj shall be restored at last into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.'^ The same author 
well says,* " That all creatures were the pro- 
ductions of infinite Goodness, Wisdom, and 
Power, and could therefore be only created in 
order to be as perfectly happy as their rank 
and state in nature could admit, is as certain 
as that an infinitely wise, and good, and power- 
ful Being, could not possibly make any creature 
only with an intention to make them miserable : 
and yet we see at present the whole face of 
nature covered as it were, with darkness, con- 
fusion, and deformity, a scene of sin and folly, 
of misery and sorrow, sinking, as it were, under 
its own weight, and groaning under the bondage 
of corruption. 

** And dare we say, or imagine, that this was 
the original primitive state of things ? Could 
disorder and confusion, vanity and misery, 

♦ Page 75. 
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proceed from the omnipotent fountain of order^ 
truths and love? And can we imagine that 
this violent, this unnatural state shall last for 
ever? Is the state of the whole creation 
so deplorably miserable, as to admit of no 
remedy, no hope of deUverance? Shall the 
eternal purposes of infinite Wisdom, Love, 
and Power, be entirely defeated by the malice 
of evil spirits, and the infirmities of frail crea- 
tures ? Is not this saying in effect, that the 
Almighty Creator, the Father of mercies, and 
the God of all compassions, whose mercies are 
over all His works, is either unwilling, or 
unable, to effect the eternal purposes of His 
infinite love ?" 

Scott, in his Commentary on the Bible, says, 
<< Every thing seems perverted firom its intended 
use. The inanimate creatures are pressed into 
the service of man's rebellion. The luminaries 
of heaven are forced to give him light, by which 
to work wickedness : the fruits of the earth are 
sacrificed to his luxury, intemperance, and 
ostentation : its bowels are ransacked for metals, 
from which arms are forged, for public and 
private murder, and revenge : or to gratify his 
avarice, and excite him to firaud, oppression, 
and war. The animal tribes are subject to pain 
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and death, through man's sin^"^ and their suffer- 
ings are exceedingly increased by his cruelty : 
who instead of their kind master, is become 
their inhuman butcher and tyrant. Yet this is 
in hope: God intends to rescue the creation 
from this confused state: and to deliver it from 
thus being held in bondage to man's depravity : 
that it may partake of^ and minister to the 
glorious liberty of his children. So that^ we 
are assured, the whole creation groans, expect- 
ing, and impatiently longing for, a glorious 
event of all these distractions. This it hath 
ever done since the fall, and will do, in a 
measure, until the end of the world : and the 
miseries of the human species, through their 
own, and each other's wickedness, as well as the 
state of the inferior creatures, declare the world 
to be in such a situation, as is not intended 
always to continue." 

Archbishop Tillotson, writes,t " This we are 
sure of, that they (animals) suffer chiefly from 
us, and upon our account : we, who are their 
natural lords, having depraved ourselves first, 
are become cruel and tyrannical to them. Nay, 

• As observed on Mr. Wesley's views, this is doubtful, 
t Vol. II. p. 605. 
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the Scripture tells us, that they suffer for our 
sakes, and the whole creation ffroanethj and is 
in bandage for the sin of man/' '* All creatures/' 
he says, ^^have reason/' on account of the 
goodness of God in giving them being, ^^ with 
the four and twenty elders in the Revelations, 
to cast their crowns before the throne of God^ 
saying^ Thou art worthy y O Lord, to receive 
glory y and honauTy and power j for Thou hast 
created all things^ and for thy pleasure (that is, 
of mere goodness) they are, and were created.'^ 

The Rev. Mr. Greswell, in his most able 
work on the Parables,* observes, ** All nature 
is represented, in its various parts, sympathizing 
together in the sense of moral and physical 
evil to which it is subject in the present state : 
awakened to a sense of its condition, yet 
doomed to groan under the bondage of its 
own corruption, with nothing to relieve its 
sufferings, but the hope of a future emancipa- 
tion into the enjoyment of liberty worthy of 
the creature of God, and of a purification to 
come, for the recovery of its ori^nal like*- 
ness." 

The immortal Bishop Wilson (of Sodor and 

• Vol. III. p. 588, 
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Man) in his concise and valuable notes on the 
text of the Holy Bible, interprets this text of 
St. Paul as having direct application to the 
whole creation ; and he defines the *^ whole 
creation ^' to signify ** each creature ^' — " every 
creature.'* 

It will be for you, my dear Patroclus, since 
you are so fond of reading annotations of 
commentators on the sacred text, to adduce 
other authorities equal in judgment and ability 
to those 1 have now brought before you ; and I 
shall be right glad to be informed of the result 
of your researches. I have just hit upon a 
passage in Southey's " Madoc/' which, as being 
antagonistic to cruelty towards animals as well 
as men, I cannot refrain from immediately 
sending you, lest in the multiplicity of engage- 
ments, it should escape me : 

" Not for your lota on earth. 
Menial or mighty, slave, or highly bom. 
For cunning in the chase, or strength in war. 
Shall ye be judged hereafter ; as ye keep 
The law of love as ye shall tame your wrath. 
Forego revenge, forgive your enemies. 
Do good to them that wrong ye, ye will find 
Your bliss or bale. This law came down from Heaven!" 

Yes truly — ^it bears a heavenly stamp, it 
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is coin with other superscription than that 
ofCtesar. OfaDlniBlaaa of homan beings, let 
us further exclaim in other words of the benign 
Southey : 

" Let them aee, 
lliat aa more pure and gentle ii your futh. 
Yourselves are gentler purer t" 

I feel assured this will be your guiding 
motto through life ; — and to me also may this 
gentle grace be given, and then I shall ever 
be. 

Your congenial friend and brother, 
Achilles. 
Penscellwood. 



LETTER IX. 



My dear Patroclus, 
I now come to that most extraordinary 
opinion hazarded gravely by Father Bougeant, 
a learned Jesuit, by which he attempts to 
account for the present extraordinary physical 
and moral condition of the animal race, it 
was a becoming censure of a yery great man 
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upon Descartes' philosophy, that it was tnaking 
a jest of 80 great a part of the creation : but 
this French author, instead of making a jest of 
them, has made them at once to be devils. 

Let me give you an extract, which wiU 
embody the strength of Father Bougeant's hy- 
pothesis, and surely it will not require much 
time or trouble to give it an ample refutation. 

^^ Religion teaches us, that the devils, from 
the very moment they had sinned, were repro- 
bate, and that they were doomed to bum for 
ever in hell ; but the Church has not as yet de- 
termined whether they do actually endure the 
torments to which they are condemned : it 
may then be thought they do not yet suffer 
them, and that the execution of the verdict 
brought against them is reserved for the Day 
of the final Judgment.— Page l.S. 

^^ Now what I pretend to infer from hence 
is, that till Doom's-day comes^ God, in order 
not to suffer so many legions of reprobate 
spirits to be of no use, has distributed them 
through the several spaces of the world, to 
serve the designs of His Providence, and make 
His Omnipotence to appear. Some continuing in 
their natural state, busy themselves in tempting 
men, in seducing and tormenting them, either im- 
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mediately^ as Job's devil, and those that lay hold 
on human bodies^ or by the ministry of sorcerers 
or phantoms. These wicked spirits are those 
whom the Scripture calls the Powers of Dark- 
ness^ or the Powers of the Air. God, with the 
others, makes millions of beasts of all kinds, 
which serve for the several uses of man, which 
fill the universe, and cause the Wisdom and 
Omnipotence of the Creator to be admired. 
By that means I can easily conceive how, 
on the one hand, the devils can tempt us ; and 
on the other, how beasts can think, know, have 
sentiments, and a spiritual soul, without any 
way striking at the doctrines of religion. I 
am no longer surprized to see them have dex'- 
terity, forecast, memory, and judgment. I 
should rather have occasion to wonder at their 
having no more, since their soul, very likely> 
is more perfect than ours. But I discover the 
reason of this, it is because in beasts as well as 
in ourselves, the operations of the mind are 
dependent on the material organs of the ma- 
chine to which it is united ; and these organs 
being grosser and less perfect in beasts than in 
us, it follows, that the knowledge, the thoughts, 
and the other spiritual operations of beasts, 
must of course be less perfect than ours : and 
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if these proud spirits know their own dismal 
state, what a humiliation must it be to them, 
thus to see themselves reduced to the con- 
dition of beasts ! But whether they know 
it or no, so shameful a degradation is still with 
regard to them, that primary effect of the 
Divine Vengeance I just mentioned, it is an 
anticipated helL-^P. 17. 

^^ Having mentioned the prejudices against 
this hypothesis, such as particularly the plea- 
sure which people of sense and religion take in 
beasts and birds, especially all sorts of do- 
mestic animals; he proceeds: Do we love 
beasts for their own sakes ? No. As they are 
altogether strangers to human society, they can 
have no other appointment but that of being 
useful and amusing. And what care we, whether 
it be a devil, or any other creature, that serves 
and amuses us ? The thought of it, far from 
shocking, pleases me mightily. I with grati- 
tude admire the goodness of the Creator, who 
gave me too many little devils to serve and 
amuse me. If I am told, that these poor devils 
are doomed to suffer eternal tortures, I admire 
God's decrees ; but I have no manner of share 
in this dreadful sentence ; I leave the execution 
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of it to the Sovereign Judge, and notwithstand- 
ing this, I live with my little devils, as I do 
with a multitade of people, of whom religion 
informs me, that a great namber shall be 
damned. But the core of a prejadice is not to 
be effected in a moment, it is done by time and 
reflection ; give me leave then lightly to touch 
upon this difficulty, in order to observe a very 
important thing to you. 

^^ Persuaded as we are, that 'beasts have in- 
telligence, have we not all pf us a thousand 
times pitied them for the excessive evils which 
the majority of them are exposed to, and in 
reality suffer ? How unhappy is the condition 
of horses, we are apt to say, seeing a horse 
whom an unmerdful carman is murdering with 
blows ! How miserable is a dog whom they 
are breaking for hunting ! How dismal is the 
fate of beasts living in woods ; they are perpe- 
tually exposed to the injuries of the weather, 
always seized with apprehensions of becoming 
the prey of hunters, or of some wilder animal, 
for ever obliged, after long fatigue, to look out 
for some poor insipid food, often suffering 
cruel hunger, and subject moreover to illness 
and death ! 
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^^ If men are subject to a multitude of mise- 
ries that overwhelm them, religion acquaints us 
with the reason of it, viz. their being bom 
sinners : but what crimes can beasts have com- 
mitted, by birth to be subjeet to evils so very 
cruel? What are we then to think (p. 19.) of 
the horrible excesses of miseries undergone by 
beasts : miseries indeed^ far greater than those 
of men ? This is in any other system an 
incomprehensible mystery ; whereas nothing is 
more easy to be conceived from the system I 
propose. The rebellious spirits deserve a 
punishment still more rigorous, and happy is 
it for them that their punishment is deferred ; 
in a word, God's goodness is vindicated, man 
himself is justified : for what right can we have 
without necessity, and often in the way of mere 
diversion, to take away the life of millions of 
beasts, if God had not authorized him so to do ? 
And beasts being as sensible as ourselves of 
pain and death, how could a just and merciful 
God have given man that privilege, if they 
were not so many guilty victims of the Divine 
vengeance ? 

" But hear still something more convincing, 
and of greater consequence; beasts, by nature, 
are extremely vicious. We know well that 
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they never sin, because they are not free ; but 
this is the only condition wanting to make them 
sinners. The voracious birds and beasts of 
prey are cruel : many insects of one and the 
same species devour each other. Cats are per- 
fidious and ungrateful, monkeys are mischie*- 
vous, dogs are envious. All beasts in general 
are jealous and revengeful to excess ; not to 
mention many other vices we observe in them; 
and at the same time they are by nature so very 
vicious, they have, say we, neither the liberty, 
nor any helps to resist the bias that hurries 
them into so many bad actions. They are, 
according to the schools, necessitated to do 
evil, to disconcert .the general order, to commit 
whatever is in nature most contrary to the 
notion we have of natural justice, and to the 
principles of virtue. What monsters are these, 
in a world originally created for order and 
justice to reign in ? This is in good part 
what formerly persuaded the Manicheans, that 
there were of necessity two orders of things, 
one good, and the other bad ; and that beasts 
were not the work of the good principle. A 
monstrous error! But how then shall we 
believe that beasts came out of the hands of 
their Creator with qualities so very strange ? If 
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man is so very wicked and corrupt, it is because 
he has himself through sin perverted the happy 
nature Ood had given him at his formation. 
Of two things then we must say one : either 
that God has taken delight in making beasts so 
vicious as they are, and of giving us in them 
models of what is most shameful in the world ; 
or that they have like man original sin, which 
has perverted their primitive nature. 

^^ The first of these propositions finds very dif- 
ficult access to the mind, and is an express con- 
tradiction to the Holy Scriptures, which say that 
whatever came out of God's hands, at the time 
of the creation of the world, was good, yea very 
good. What good can there be in a monkey's 
being so very mischievous, a dog so full of envy, 
a cat so malicious ? But then many authors 
have pretended, that beasts before man's fall 
were different from what they are now ; and that 
it was in order to punish man, that they are 
rendered so wicked : but this opinion is a mere 
supposition, of which there is not the least 
footstep in Holy Scripture. It is a pitiful 
subterfuge to elude a real difficulty; this at 
most might be said of the beasts with whom 
man has a sort of correspondence, but not at all 
of the birds, fishes, and insects, which have no 
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manner of relation to him. We must then 
have recourse to the second proposition^ that 
th6 nature of beasts has, like that of man, been 
corrupted by some original sin : another hypo- 
thesis void of foundation, and equally inconsis- 
tent with reason and religion, in all the systems 
which have been hitherto espoused concerning 
the soul of beasts. What party are we to 
take? Why, admit of my system and all is 
explained. The souls of beasts are refractory 
spirits, which have made themselves guilty 
towards God. The sin in beasts is no original 
sin, it is a personal crime, which has corrupted 
and perverted theii nature in its whole sub- 
stance I hence all the vices and corruption we 
observe in them, though they can be no longer 
criminal; because God by irrevocably reprobat- 
ing them, has at the same time divested them 
of their liberty.'^ 

Now the great aigument against father Bou- 
geant's theory, which at once presents itself to 
our minds, is this, that animals are very far 
from being wholly evil; that they a£ford ex- 
amples of several virtues and amiable disposi- 
tions, and that they are capable of being 
domesticated and educated, and becoming 

worthy of our love and great regard. The 
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same passions that exist in animals exist in 
human nature ; and if we argue from the ex- 
istence of those passions and their absolute 
power over their possessors at times, we can- 
not avoid the inevitable conclusion, that if 
animals are devils, so are men. See my honest 
dog that loves, and watches, and barks for the 
security of me and mine, that rejoices to frolic 
with me in my most innocent and playful hours; 
that can be cut to the very heart at my harsh 
rebuke, and that never in any way betrays an 
inherently wicked and mischievous disposition — 
is not he a reproach to that man who may be 
either an unfaithful servant, a sour and malig- 
nant companion ; one without feeling, or who 
rebels at the smallest rebuke, and who person- 
ally manifests a mischievous and wicked incli- 
nation? And even as regards wild and ferocious 
animals; they, in their state, are but £Eiint 
emblems of the wickedness and corruption 
that is in man. The rage of tigers, the fierce- 
ness of lions, the cruelty of wolves and bears, 
the treachery and cunning of monkeys and 
foxes, are not greater than some as discoverable 
in human nature. Look at the wars, the mas- 
sacres, the murders, the treacheries, the 
inhumanities of the human race. Whether we 
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compare civilised or unciyilised tribes of men 
with the tribes of wild animals, we shall hardly 
find that we of the human race gain by the 
comparison. For, first, of savage and half- 
civilised tribes of mankind, let us note, that 
while in common with animals, they can shew 
themselves to be brave, generous, and afiec- 
tionate to friends and clans, yet they are too 
commonly towards others of their race, cruel, 
revengeful, and perfidious. Thus of the North 
American Indians, travellers assert that war is 
the common employment of the male portion ; 
for this they are trained, and in this they 
Uve. In their wars they seek opportunities 
to enter villages, when the strong are out 
hunting, and massacre all the women, children, 
and helpless old men, or make prisoners of as 
many as they can manage. These prisoners 
are often doomed to a cruel and horrible death, 
under circumstances of torture unknown, per- 
haps, in practice among the animal race. One 
plucks out the nails of the prisoner by the 
roots ; another takes a finger into his mouth, 
and tears off the flesh with his teeth ; a third 
thrusts the finger, mangled as it is, into the 
bowl of a pipe made red-hot, which he smokes 
like tobacco; they then pound his toes and 
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fingers to pieces between two stones ; they ap- 
ply hot irons to every part of his mangled body ; 
they pull offhisflesh,thus mangled and roasted, 
and devour it with greediness ; — and thus they 
continue for several hours, and sometimes for 
a whole day, until they penetrate to the vital 
parts, and completely exhaust the springs of 
life. Even the women frequently outdo the 
men in this scene of horror. 

When they meet on more equal terms in 
war, nothing can exceed their devilish fury 
and revenge. Death appears in a thousand 
hideous forms : and, after it is inflicted, they 
trample on the dead bodies, tear the scalp from 
the head, wallow in their blood like wild beasts, 
and sometimes devour their flesh ! 

And if we cross the Atlantic from America, 
and land on the shores of Africa, we find the 
human inhabitants displaying conduct no less 
cruel and malignant. I could give you ample 
instances from books now before me : such as 
M*Leod's Voyage to Africa, Dupuis' Journal 
in Ashantee, Major Gray^s Travels in Africa, 
Sonnini's Travels in Eg3rpt, Park's Travels, 
&c. ; but these would take up great space and 
time, so sadly numerous are the atrocities and 
profligacies recounted. 

VOL. I. L 
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Of the implacable hatred among the New 
Zealanders, Captain Cook gives us painful illus- 
trations :--»^^ Their perpetual state of war/' he 
says, ^^ and destructive method of conducting 
i%y operates so strongly in producing habits of 
circumspection, that one hardly ever finds a 
New Zealander off his guard, either by night 
or by day :'' and if Captain Cook had fallowed 
the request of chiefs and people, he says, ^' I 
might have extirpated the whole race ; for the 
people of each hamlet or village, by turns, ap-* 
plied to me to destroy the other ^ 

And not only in war, but at other times, 
the inhumanity of man towards man is incom- 
parable. An able writer *• says too truly, 
^' The greatest enemy which man has to com- 
bat, is man himself— -those who are partakers 
of the same nature, and destined to the same 
immortal existence. From these kindred beings, 
he is exposed to calamities incomparably greater 
and more numerous than all the evils which 
he suffers from the blasts of prey, or from the 
fury of the raging elements. It is a most 
melancholy reflection, that, throughout the 
greater part of the habitable world, no traveller 

• Thomas Dick, L.L.D. 
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can prosecute his journey, without being in 
hazard either of being dragged into captivity, 
or insulted, or maltreated, or plundered of his 
treasures, or deprived of his life, by those who 
ought to be his friends and protectors. After 
he has eluded the pursuit of the lion or the 
tiger, or after he has escaped, with difficulty, 
from the jaws of the devouring deep, he is 
frequently exposed to the fury of demons in 
human sJwpey who insult over his misfortunes, 
instead of relieving the wants of his body, and 
soothing the angidsh of his mind/' 

Yes ; there are ^^ demons in human shape,'' 
just as much, if not more, than in animal form ; 
and what distressing examples of this do Mon- 
sieur Brisson, Mungo Park, and other eminent 
travellers and voyagers disclose ! 

But even among civilized mankind what is 
the conduct ? Recollect the accounts given of 
the plunder and cruelties perpetrated by those 
who are denominated wreckers on our own 
shores, and those of Ireland and Scotland. It 
is a fact, that persons hold out false lights as 
beacons, and even resort to acute stratagem in 
this mode of deception, in order to lure the 
vessel to a dangerous coast, that they may 
live by plunder and death ! Tes, by death ; 

L 2 
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for if the danger of the sea be escaped, the 
poor voyager, who gains the shore, with faint 
signs of Ufe, is too often, as proved and known, 
left to die, or put to death ! Stringent have 
been the laws framed against the wreckers ; and 
scarcely any crime was marked with more 
hideous features, or required a more revolting 
disposition to perpetrate. And in other noto* 
rious examples of cruelty and malignity, we 
find traces and instances of the demon in man. 
For leaving the horrid cases we might chro- 
nicle from among the Ashantese, Algerines, 
Gallos, Feloops, Bushmen, Moors, Mingre- 
lians. Bedouins, Birmans, Otaheitans, Cafires, 
Omaguas, Brazilians, Texians, &c., &c., let us 
turn to highly civilized nations, and just note 
the Satanic actions of man, and the cruel and 
depraved condition of his more cultivated 
mind. 

Look at the Inquisition, which is said to 
have caused, between the years 1481 and ] 759, 
thirty-four thousand six hundred and fifty- 
eight persons to be burned alive ; and between 
1481 and 1808, to have sentenced two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand two hundred and 
fourteen to the galleys, or to perpetual im- 
prisonment. In the Auto of Toledo, in Fe- 
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bruary, 1501, sixty-seven women were delivered 
over to the flames for Jewish practices. The 
same punishment was inflicted on nine hun- 
dred females for being witches, in the Duchy 
of Lorraine, by one Inquisitor alone. Under 
this accusation, upwards of thirty thousand 
women have perished by the hands of the 
Inquisition. Torquemada, that infernal Spa- 
nish Inquisitor, brought into the Inquisition, 
in the space of fourteen years, no fewer than 
eighty thousand persons ; of whom six thou- 
sand were condemned to the flames, and 
burned alive with the greatest pomp and 
exultation. Multitudes of the people delighted 
to see their fellow-creatures thus put to a cruel 
death, because they difiered from them in 
religious opinion ! 

Look again, at the St. Bartholomew's Mas- 
sacre in France, on the 24th of August, 1572. 
" Every thing,'' says a writer, " was atrocious 
and horrible in this unexampled conspiracy 
and assassination : feelings of the most sacred 
nature were annihilated ; religious zeal was 
changed into an impious frenzy ; and filial piety 
degenerated into sanguinary fury. It was one 
of the most diabolical acts of perfidy y injustice^ 
and cruelty y which have stained the character 
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of OUT rajceP This, be it recollected^ was an 
affair of the soldiers and people combined: 
it was an outburst of popular feeling. The air 
resounded with the horrid and blasphemous 
imprecations of the murderers^ the piercing 
shrieks of the wounded, and the groans of 
the dying. During this horrid period, every 
species of the most refined cruelty was ex- 
hausted. The weakness of infancy proved no 
impediment to the impulse of ferocity : children 
of ten years, exercising the first homicidal 
deed, were seen committing the most barba« 
rous acts, and cutting the throats of infants in 
their swaddling clothes ! The number of vie* 
tima thus slaughtered in the city of Paris, 
amounted to above six thousand; and in the 
provinces, at the same time, there perished 
about sixty thousand. One Cruce, a jeweller, 
displaying his naked and bloody arm, vaunted 
aloud, that he had cut the throats of more than 
four hundred Huguenots in one day. 

Jn our own country, what cruel deaths have 
taken place !— and what persecution ! During 
two or three years of the reign of Queen Mary, 
two hundred and seventy-seven persons were 
computed to have been committed to the 
flames; and among them, five bishops, twenty 
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clergymen, eight lay gentlemen) and eighty- 
four tradesmen : thus they were not ferocious 
barbarians who were put to death. See how 
inhumanely the Puritans acted. What a dia- 
bolical slaughterer was Cromwell! and re^ 
collect how the blood of martps is the seed of 
our Anglo-Catholic Church. 

During the period of the most modern wars, 
we see men acting in a way that brute animals 
could not have surpassed, if they could even 
have equalled it. After the taking of Alexan- 
dria by Buonaparte, there was a butchery for 
ibur hours of Turkish men and women, old and 
young, and infants at the breast. Sir Robert 
Wifaon, iriien ^faioribing the campaigns in 
Poland, relates that ^'the ground between ^the 
wood and the Russian batteries, about a quarter 
of a mile, was a sheet of naked human bodies^ 
which, friends and foes had during the night 
mutually stripped, not leaving the worst rag 
upon them, although numbers of these bodies 
still retained consciousness of their situation. 
It was a sight which the eye loathed, but from 
which it could njot remoter 

West, in his ^* Memoirs of the War in 
Egypt,'' tells us of soldiers treating the suffer- 
ings of an afflicted and dying comrade with 
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derision, and loud laughter! Rocca, in his 
" Memoirs of the War in Spain/' tells us the 
same thing ; and how, on seeing a companion 
stretched among the dead, the soldiers would 
say, " he is in want of nothing ;" " he will not 
have his horse to abuse again ;'' '^ he has got 
drunk for the last time,^' or something similar. 
It was the same in the retreat from Moscow. 
Simpson, in his '^ Visit to Flanders,^' remarks, 
'^ Nothing is more frightful than the want 
of feeling which characterises the French sol- 
diery. Their prisoners, who were lying wounded 
in the hospitals of Antwerp, were often seen 
mimicking the contortions of countenance 
which were produced in the agonies of death, 
in one of their own comrades in the next bed. 
There is no curse to be compared with the power 
of fiends like theseP 

Yes, and when we think of the atrocious and 
fiendish acts of the French Revolution : of 
the bloody triumvirate — Robespierre, Danton, 
and Marat; of the indiscriminate slaughter of 
the 'people by the people; when, to be educated 
or to be independent was a summons to the 
guillotine ; when religion was banished, and the 
devil openly worshipped^- then we may well 
exclaim, where are they of the animal creation 
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that equal these human fiends ?-^ Where are 
the animals that erect the dungeon, and 
invent the torture, for those of a different 
species or sentiment ? — Where do animals 
act as the human savages of North Ame- 
rica, New Zealand, and our own wreckers 
and murderers ? Where is there a Courvoisier, 
a Daniel Good, a Greenacre, a Hocker> a 
Tawell, or a Burke and Hare, among the 
animal creation? Where do they deliberately 
slaughter and burn thousands upon thousands, 
as quick as thought and hands can kill? Where 
do they ridicule, revile, and mock, and mimic 
their fellow-animals when in the agonies of 
death ? No, we cannot find parallel instances 
of depraved atrociousness among the animal 
creation, for even their slaughter of one another, 
and their feeding on one another is but a law 
of nature, and of nature's God ; and we have 
no reason to believe that they are actuated by 
a malignant spirit, or ever delight in inflicting 
excruciating torments on those animals they 
pursue, and kill for the sake of subsistence. A 
reverend and humane writer* remarks truly, 
** The very fiercest and cruellest brutes never 

* Rev. John Hildrop, M.A. 

L 3 
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prey upon one another^ whatever yiolenee they 
may offer to those of a different species, which 
they never do, unless compelled by hunger, or 
in their own defence, yet they spare one 
another ; whilst man, the Lord of the Creation, 
is worse than a brute to his own species ; for 
not only every rank and order of men are in a 
state of enmity to each other, but even those 
of the same rank and order, who are united 
not only by one common nature, but by one 
common interest, are as so many beasts of prey 
to each other. Every man who is under the 
dominion of an imperious lust, a violent pas- 
sion, or interfering interest, is a brute to those 
that stand in his way, obstruct his views, em- 
barrass his schemes, or in any way oppose the 
darling passion and desire of his soul. 

" Look into the several ranks^ orders, socie- 
ties, and assemblies of mankind, and you will 
find more treachery and iniquity, more fraud 
and cunning, than among the beasts of the field, 
or the most savage inhabitants of the desert.^ 
And again, ^^ To say the truth, ingratitude and 
insincerity seem to be vices of mere human 
growth, seldom or never to be found among 
the brute creation : on the other hand, many 
illustrious and surprising instances of gratitude 
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from brutes to men who have been their defen- 
ders^ physicians, or benefactors, not only stand 
recorded in ancient history, but are matters of 
daily observation/' 

Yes — this is an insuperable argument against 
Monsieur Bougeant's theory, namely, that ani- 
mals are not all evil in their dispositions, as we 
account devils to be; and, also, that if, on ar- 
guing from the apparent evil in them, we assert 
that animals are devils, then, by an exactly 
similar process of reasoning men are devils also 
— devils incarnate to a greater degree* This 
is the dilemma, and there is no extrication from 
it. 

But mind, I would not have you misunder- 
stand me. I lay it down as an absolute and 
ascertained truth, that if animals are devils, 
men are devils also ; — but I verily believe that 
neither one or the other are so. It is with men 
as with animals, some by nature are more 
wicked than others, and some by nature are 
more good and amiable. The devil has power 
over man, and when one man savagely or cun- 
ningly murders another, the law of the land 
may be right in saying that he so acted under 
th,e influence and instigation of the devil, and 
the judges of the land may choose, as they 
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often dOj to corroborate this truth with the 
expressions of their own weighty minds ; but 
still I hold that human nature is by no means 
all evilj^ but that there is natural goodness in 
nearly every man and every animal, and we all 
prove that we believe so, more or less, in our 
actions with our fellow-creatures^ because we 
often act as though we believed men to be of 
good probity and integrity by nature, (whether 
they be Christians, or, it may be, Parsees) and 
we are quite surprised and indignant when we 
meet with one who is the reverse in his nature 
to these qualities. That the devil was and may 
be now in man, we well know; there was a 
time when man's imagination was only evil con- 

* Coleridge says, ** Very far gone, is quaim longimme 
in the Latin of the ninth article — as far gone as possi- 
\/iQ, that is, as was possible for man to go : as far as was 
compatihle with his having any redeemable qualities left 
in him. To talk of man's being utterly lost to good, is 
absurd : for then he would be a devil at once. To tell a 
modest girl, the watchful nurse of an aged parent, that 
she is full of sins against God, is monstrous, and as 
shocking to reason, as it is unwarrantable by Scripture. 
But to tell her that she, and all men and women, are of 
a sinful nature, and that, without Christ's redeeming 
love and God's grace, she cannot be emancipated fr9m 
its dominion is true and proper." 
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tinually — and not his imagination only, but, as 
the Hebrew text would render it, all his 
.thoughts and purposes were evil, and then the 
devil was in man more than in the animal ; and 
our Lord tells us that ^^ the Prince of this world 
cometh," and St. Paul speaks of '^ the God of 
this world blinding us ;" — but when Elijah said, 
*' I, even I, only am left ;*' he spake not the 
truth, for seven thousand were left;— and when 
the Psalmist says, ^^ there is not one godly 
man left,'' he speaks after the manner of eastern 
poetry, and his words are not to be Uterally 
taken. And I would have you ever remember, 
that when we speak thus of the partial good- 
ness of human nature, a fact that reason must 
allow, we do hot arrogate one iota from the 
meritorious atonement of the blessed Redeemer 
of our souls, because man in every estate is so 
infinitely beneath the Deity, such a worm and 
particle of breathing dust, that the idea 
becomes overwhelming when we think that 
even the best and most virtuous man can be 
exalted to a state of existence in the heavenly 
life, that he can be divested of his finite pro- 
perties, and actually be enabled to live in the 
new spiritual life, and be a superior spirit in 
the actual presence of the Lord of all spiritual 
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being. Tes^ the salvation of Abraham and 
David is just as wonderful and inconceivably 
great as the salvation of any poor sinner we 
may be acquainted with ; — the real wonder is, 
that God wills the presence, not so much of a 
particular kind of man, as of any man at all* 
Lord what is man^ any kind of man, that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
so regardest him : yea, that so costly a sacrifice 
should have been provided through thine only 
begotten Son for the redemption of any man — 
a redemption wonderful and unspeakably 
astounding in its mere relation to any man— 
and still more so, in that department connected 
with its accomplishment, the renewal of the 
hearts of the most wicked men by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit — the leading captivity cap- 
tive, and receiving gifts for men^ gifts of more 
soul, of more divine spirit. 

Well may St. Augustine break forth, ^^ Angels 
fell away, man^s soul fell away, and thereby 
pointed out the abyss in that dark depth^ ready 
for the whole spiritual creation, hadst not 
Thou said from the beginning, Let there be 
lights and there had been lighty and every obe- 
dient intelligence of Thy heavenly city had 
cleaved to Thee, and rested in Thy Spirit^ 
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which is borne unchangeably over every thing 
changeable !'* And this his prayer, " Give Thy- 
self unto me, O my God, restore Thyself unto 
me ; behold I love, and if it be too little, I 
would love more strongly. Woe is me except 
in Thee : not only without, but within myself 
also ; and all abundance, which is not my God, 
is emptiness to me P' 

Ever your cordial friend, 

Achilles. 

Penscellwood. 



t VSr N^N^X^N^'N^ 



LETTER X. 

My dear Patroclus, 
Since you are so pressing that my unworthy 
letters should appear in print, let me, through 
you, and in conclusion, venture to remind all 
my fellow-creatures, and may the thought ever 
be stamped on my own heart, that, whatever 
may be our opinion in regard to the possession 
of souls by animals, and their prospect of a 
future state, that we are greatly bound by the 
sacred obligation of the common humanities 
that ought to be cherished in all of us, to treat 
the inferior animals with the utmost benevo- 
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lence and gratitude. That they have souls, 
most reasoners and philosophers, in common 
with Archbishop Tillotson, Locke, &c. will at 
once affirm, souls susceptible of the keenest 
feelings in regard to any ill-usage or insult 
practised towards them, and equally suscepti- 
ble of grateful and happy feelings, in respect 
of any kindness and goodness exhibited 
towards them; but if these souls are termi- 
nated with the existence of this life only ; if all 
the happiness or misery an animal can know is 
to be experienced only in its present physical 
formation, and if there be no thought im- 
planted in the mind or soul of an animal which 
can give the cheering hope of future retribu- 
tion, or future rest and enjoyment after present 
and painful misery, if animals be sternly denied 
this most consolatory of all human privileges, 
then ought we to be especially careful how we 
inflict physical pain and mental suffering, when 
we feel assured that there is nothing in the 
prospects of animal life, which may act as a 
counterbalance to our cruelty or unconcern, no 
ultimate home of refreshment and peace to 
crown the labours and distresses that inevi- 
tably attend on the pilgrim's weary way. 
This should be an argument of no mean force 
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with every civilized man upon the earthy and 
he should keep it in his mind, and allow it free 
course, continuaUy manifesting its blessed fruit 
and effect. But, what if there be a future state 
for animals, and this thought seems most con- 
sistent with the gift of an intelligent and sensi- 
tive soul, then, too, we have a great argument 
for manifesting kindness for, as in human 
cases, our care in regard to the disposition and 
education of animals may have no small bear- 
ing on their state of future happiness, as well 
as on our own. True it is, that all animals 
must have souls, on our theory, wild and 
domesticated alike ; and all will be judged 
according to a law that is in them ; but man 
may or may not, in very many cases, transfer 
the evil that is in his own heart, into the nature 
and heart of the inferior animal. And every 
animal will come under the especial eye of God 
at the general resurrection, even as every ani* 
mal is under his minute observation now. fie 
it remembered, too, that whether animals shall 
enjoy a future state or not, man will be account- 
able for his humanity or inhumanity towards 
them, for brutal actions show a brutal mind, 
and he who is not kind towards those animals 
to whom God shows especial kindness, can 
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hardly expect to meet with the fiftvonr of lihe 
Almighty, We hare seen what laws of consi- 
derate kindness towards animals Ood gare 
to the Israelites ; and bow He hath said : a 
right etna man regardeth the Ufe qf his beoH^ 
{ProT. xii. 10)^ and how the tender-hearted 
shepherd of sheep is compared with the shep«- 
herd of souls, (Is. xL 11) ; and shall we vainly 
imagine that we can treat these with scorn 
and cruelty, and escape the penalty that, accord* 
ing to nature and revelation, follows in the 
practice of such unheavenly dispositions ? No i 
the outward conduct soon discovers the 
inward inclination ; and unless there be love in 
the soul of man, pure, disinterested Christian 
love, toward man and animal, there is no 
heaven in it, no sympathy with the furniture 
of heaven — nothing in true accordance with 
its interior state of holy love and peace. 

O there is something so utterly ignoble in 
cruelty towards animals, that we cannot but 
despise the man guilty of it, and resolve not 
to enter him upon our list of friends. The 
animal is clearly inferior to man, and this very 
consideration will soften the lowly and generous 
heart. History tells us of a wise and polite 
nation that rejected a person of first quality, 
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who stood for a judiciary office, solely because 
he had been observed in his youth to take 
pleasure in tearing and murdering of birds. 
And of another that expelled a man out of the 
Senate, for dashing a bird against the ground, 
which had taken shelter in his bosom ! These 
are extreme cases, and worthy of utter reproba- 
tion ; but how base the man who would drive 
the robin from Ms door ! How constantly cruel 
the man who, day by day harnesses the lacerated 
horse for his work, and who rewards with con- 
tinual infliction of the whip, and with bitter 
curses, the very animal who is earning his 
bread for him, and which, if better fed and 
taken care of, would perform all his work with 
comparative ease and readiness. Let me give 
you an extract from a new work, entitled Table 
Talk and Stable Talk, for the author seems to 
be a candid sportsman. He writes, 

'^The huntsman, the jockey, the steeple- 
chase rider, the bull-baiter, and dog-fighter^^ 
even the gentleman, if he is merely a * bookless 
sauntering youth, proud of the scut that digni- 
fies his cap^ — will all deny that there is a 
particle of cruelty in any of their several occu- 
pations ; while the man of sense wiU candidly 
admit the charge, but may very justifiably add. 
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that if we do not let a selfish thirst for amuse- 
ment benumb or obliterate our feelings of 
humanity, the great source of amusement 
arising from sporting, and also the great ad- 
vantages a large portion of the community 
derive from it, overbalance the triding cruelty 
we inflict in its pursuit ; and this is the only 
true state of the case* No man can attempt to 
deny, thai to turn out a stag merely for the 
pleasure of hunting him is gratifying ourselves 
at the expense of a harmless animal : — it unmld 
be folly to deny it; still, I hunted seven seasons 
with stag hounds, and must allow I never 
thought of anything but keeping as near to the 
hounds as a sportsman ought to be. Foxes 
are vermin, some will say, therefore we ought 
to kill them ; ' so where's the cruelty ?' This 
is all nonsense. If there is any cruelty in 
hunting, whether it be the fox or the hare, the 
thing is the same ; and for this reason, a gun 
would be a quicker mode of ridding ourselves 
of the one and of possessing the other. It is 
always bad policy to pertinaciously defend a 
bad cause, or to attempt to controvert that 
which in itself is incontrovertible. Let tis allow, 
therefore f like honest fellowSy that there is some 
cruelty even in fox-hunting^ but that it is so 
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bom with those of the right sort, and is so 
fascinating in its pursuit, that death would 
almost be preferable to resigning it. That fox 
or stag-hunting is the frequent cause of a great 
deal of cruelty and suffering to horses is quite 
clear; that is, when they get into certain hands. 
I have some years since seen the Hon. Mr. P. 
with his horse spurred from shoulder to flank, 
and that because, from want of common sense 
and judgment in the early part of the day he 
had beaten a good horse before it was half 
over. If this is not cruelty y I do not know what 
is. Depend upon it, the man who would be 
guilty of it towards his horse, would be equally 
the brute to his wife or child* God forbid he 
should ever have one or the otlier. Let no man 
tell me that enthusiasm in the chase is an 
excuse for premeditated and wanton cruelty. I 
maintain it to be wanton cruelty to butcher a 
good horse, when the only plea we can pro- 
duce for so doing is a wish to see more of 
the end of the run, as if a man could never 
see another during his life. I can assert from 
experience and observation — and have had no 
small share of the former, or want of oppor- 
tunity for the latter, in these matters — that 
I never knew one of these real butchering riders 
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in the field who was not a brute in ail his 
relative connections in society. Let it not be 
supposed that I mean in any way to infer that 
riding straight to hounds necessarily involves 
cruelty to a hunter ; quite the contrary, I am 
perfectly satisfied, and I am sure the best 
judges in these matters will agree with me, 
that the man who rides straightest to hounds, 
generally speaking, distresses his horse the 
least: he keeps near enough to watch the 
leading hound, or couple or two of hounds, by 
which he is enabled often to avail himself of 
sound ground instead of heavy, and perhaps 
cuts off the whole angle of a fifty or sixty acre 
field. If the hounds throw up their noses for 
only half a minute, he can give his horse the 
full benefit of that half minute; and half a 
minute, aye, ten seconds, is an age to a horse 
all but blown. When they hit it off he is off 
with them ; they don't gain an inch on him ; 
he has no ground to make up, for he is ready 
to take his place.'^ 

The general tone of the above is of a humane 
order, as &r as it goes ; but what right have we, 
apart from a despotic will, to hunt an animal, 
morally speaking, more than a human being? 
We do not eat foxes, and therefore we have not 
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the plea of killing them for kuman food ; we 
do not hunt them because they are destructive 
animals, because we actually preserve them, 
and even import them for hunting; and we 
grieve if they be either trapped or shot. No ! 
it is the bare love of sport that actuates us, 
although a love of the practice of cruelty ia far, 
very hr, from, the instigating motive in hunters ; 
yet the sport cannot be enjoyed without a degree 
of cruelty. What animal is so playful as a fox 
— those who may watch them at night, and see 
them frisking, and rolling themselves about, 
well know this, and yet he would painfully put 
an end to all this joyous and gambolling life, 
exciting other animals to the chase, and not 
suffer a reflection on the cruelty of the thing 
once to enter our heads. 

Surely, Montaigne too truly thinks it a reflec- 
tion on human nature, that so few like to see 
animals caress and play together,-*so many to 
see them worry one another. Monsieur Fleury 
speaks of hunting as the remains of a Gothic 
barbarity. Plutarch writes, *^ If we kill an 
animal for our provision, let us do it with the 
meltings of compassion,, and without torment- 
ing it. Let us consider that it is in its own 
nature, cruelty to put an animal to deadi : toe 
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at least destroy a sotd that has sense and per- 
ception** All actions of kindness and charity 
to animals are the overflowings of a mild 
good-nature to all below us. The Turks are 
renowned for their humanity to animals, surely 
Christians ought not to be behind in the race 
of universal benevolence. Hunting of animals 
may be a necessary occupation, indeed one of 
the most important employments of mankind, 
in a rude state of society, but there is little to 
justify its becoming a mere amusement in a 
civilized state ; and while I would acquit most 
hunters of any feeling approaching to cruelty 
prepense, for the general hilarity of the scene, 
combined with the popular idea of the sport, 
is the leading motive in the breast of the 
hunter, yet, on due consideration, he wiU 
honestly confess that he is not engaged in a 
pastime likely to increase his humanity, or 
cherish the calm and kindly feelings that should 
animate the bosom of every consistent Christ- 
ian. And, whatever may be said in favour of 
hunting, nothing can be pleaded in behalf of 
that most insane of all modem sports, the 
riding of steeple chases. This is not a pastime 
that increases the health and strength of man, 
or that diverts his mind, in the degree that 
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bunting m^j, from more immoral pursuits; 
and moreover it is absolutely in itself an 
immoral and improper sport, and stops 
little sbort of murderous intent. For wbat is 
the case ? In bunting a mail may eboose bis 
leaps, acting according to bis best judgment 
on bebalf of bimself and bis borse; but in 
steeple-<;basing the most trying and difficult 
leaps are marked out* for eacb and every rider, 
and tbese are to be taken under tbe disad- 
vantage of tbe poor borse not being in tbat 
state of excited spirit wbicb is caused by the 
concomitant circumstances of bunting; and 
hence we find so many valuable horses break- 
ing tbeir backs, and losing tbetr lives, in tbe 
cruel steeple-chase. At tbese more dangerous 
leaps are often seen groups of people assem-* 
bled ; and any misfortune is too often bailed 
only with shouts of derision, albeit a human 
collar bone be broken, and a borse killed, or 
ruined for the remaind^ of bis life. And, 
moreover, upon this scene is attendant all the 
gambling of the race course, from which our 
common bunting is quite free. In every way 
that we can look at it, steeple-chasing is highly 
detrimental to tbe moral and humane sense of 

VOL. I. M 
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the people, and it is surprising that the noble 
and generous spirit of Britons has not at once 
anathematized them, and by general consent 
caused them to cease throughout the land.* 
It is wonderful with what inhumanity that 
noblest and most useful to us of all animals, 
nobler far than multitudes of the human race, 
the horse is treated ; how even he is fed, and 

* The following notice has been issued: — *^ At a 
meetmg of the Vice-chancellor^ Heads of Houses, and 
Proctors, in the Delegates' Room, March 9. Whereas 
a dangerous kmd of horse racing has lutely been en- 
couraged in the neighbourhood of Oxford, resolved, 
that the attention of junior members of the University 
be specially directed to the following Statute, and that 
they be informed that its penalties will be strictly en- 
forced against all persons who shall be found acting in 
violation of this enactment: — * Stat. Tit. XV. Sect. 
] 5. — Porro Statutum est, quod nullus Academise alum- 
nus aut principalem aut consortem in cursu equorum se 
adbibeat, vel ipse equitando, vel pecuniam collatitiam ad 
earn rem subscribendo, aut alio quocunque modo : ne- 
que equorum cursui. . . . adsit, aut ullo modo se im- 
misceat; sub poena amotionis ab academia pro prima 
vice per unum terminum; pro secunda, per integrum 
annum; pro tertia vero, in perpetuum/ — 

B. P. Symons, Vice-Chancellor." 
March 11, 1846. 
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groomed, and exercised, for the fate of the 
cniel and gambling hour — ^nourished, as it 
were, for the day of slaughter ! 

But not only for the generous and noble 
horse do I plead, but for every meaner animal, 
also, that moves under God's guidance, and 
God's providence. I have often been annoyed, 
and been compelled to remonstrate, when 
riding out with companions with noble dogs, 
and perhaps some little cur by the road-side 
has ran out and molested these dogs, and thus 
called forth epithets of a deteriorating nature, 
by comparison, towards the poor cur. And 
yet that cur is as valuable to its owners as the 
finest and best dogs are in the eyes of their 
masters. Indeed more so : for he who revels 
in dogs is capricious about them, has little 
regard for them apart from their duties, and 
if one dies, or is lost, soon fills up his place. 
Not so the poor man and his one little doffy the 
ewe lamb, as it were, of the Scriptures. He 
loves that dog — aye, loves the little ragged 
no-bred sinner — ^his wife and children love 
him— he is guardian, playmate, company, and 
almost everything to them. And the dog is 
really serviceable ; — cur as he is, he will guard 
the poor man's jacket, or wallet, or cottage, 

M 2 
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On the following day, I went with a friend to 

reconnoitre the scene of this painful accident* 

Oh ! what was my abhorrence on beholding the 

spikes on which my poor dog had beeii impaled. 

This is the way of them* A stake is driven 

firmly into the ground, in or near to the runs 

of the hares ; and through the upper part of the 

stake, so that hares can run under, is forced a 

long, sharp pike, just high enough to pierce a 

running dog to the heart, or to go entirely 

through a man^s leg, and these are so covered 

with a little long grass, or other like material, 

as not to be easily seen* A man actually saw 

my dog on the spike, and told me, that the 

animal, from its intense torture, was turning 

and twisting round like a grindstone, and even-* 

tually by a great effort tore away, leaving a 

portion of his skin and flesh behind ! This is 

one kind of instrument of animal torture ; and 

there is the common fox-trap, too well known 

to be described, and which holds its unfortunate 

captive by a broken or lacerated leg, it may be, 

throughout the night, to be savagely killed by 

the gamekeeper, or his menial, in the morning 

dawn ! 

But even this good fortune not always awaits 
the wretched creature. I had a dog of the 
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terrier breeds endeared to me by many ties of 
association, which strayed into a cover^ and 
being caught in a huge trap almost by the 
shoulder, remained in that excruciating position 
for a week* He was released by a person who 
should have gone round the traps before ; and, 
poor fellow 1 he managed to crawl or drag home, 
reduced to a mere skeleton from a state of high 
condition, and the wound in his shoulder in a 
state of gangrene 1 Never can I forget the 
look of affection and petition that marked his 
countenance ; he seemed as though satisfied to 
die at home ; and at the same time there was an 
appearance of humiliation about him, as thoi^h 
he feared we should regard him guilty of a 
transgression. Death soon ensued, and such 
was the end of : 

" A futhful watcher beside my bed, ' 

When days of sorrow too heavily sped ; 

Who often had cheered the silent gloom 

Of a lonely hour and a lonely room. 

Who had followed my footsteps every where. 

In the rambles of joy, and journeys of care ; 

When the stranger who chanced to break on our way. 

Was met by the old dog's challenging bay. 

Each other companion would come and go. 
To-day my friend, to-morrow my foe ; 
If the hand of the gay world beckoned away, 
I had no power to bid them stay. 
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There was pleasure in reach, or gold ia view, 
And off Ihey wait like a butterfly ei»w ; 
But the old dog went not^-ihere was he» 
True as few else thi^i dogs can be I" 

Now a word to the noblemen and country 
gendemen of Bngland* I am quite willing to 
concede, in common candour and Justiee, that 
a more humane and generous race of noblemen 
and gentlemen do not exist on tibe face of the 
earth than those resident in England ; and to 
speak otherwise would be grossly to libel this 
great and free country. And I am willing also 
to believe that the law of the land, as based on 
the principles and precepts of our eonunon 
Christianity, and espedally as humanised in 
modem times, is clearly fiamed in support of 
benevolence, peace, and charity ; but still, I do 
assert, that there are foul blots on the statute 
book of this country, so long as one jot or tittle 
of the law remains which can be rendered sub- 
servient to the cruel, and tyrannical inclinations 
of our fiedlen nature : and I do say, that die law 
of the land is defective wherevor it does not 
provide a protection both to man and animal 
against the inventions and practices of cruel 
and inhuman men, as some few of our thought- 
less countrymen undoubtedly are. Be it borne 
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in mind^ that the spikes and large traps above-* 
described, are, more or less,, traps for a human 
being as well as for an animal; but at present 
the cause of the latter only is to be advocated. 
Tet we must recollect that animals are more to 
be pitied than the human race in this case^ for 
they cannot read placarded notices, they can- 
not perfectly warn one another against man's 
devices; and it is their nature, with few excep- 
tions^ to run heedlessly after any game that 
may cross their path. And does it oome to 
this in free and happy England, that not only 
no man's dwelling can safely possess a dog or 
cat, but that also no strangers can safely walk 
along the public road with a dog? — Even 
further, if we have the misfortune to reside in 
a ndgbbourhood closely preserved all around, 
it must amount to this, that no man can stir 
out on road or path with hi3 dog. This is 
the plain state of the case, and it is an ex- 
tremely hard one as pressing upon many 
private gentlemen, farmers, and the humbler 
classes, and it calls loudly for the interference 
of the legislature. My dog is my property, 
and all property should be adequately pro- 
tected; but what sort of life is my dog to 
lead if he is never to stir from my heels, and 

M 3 
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what sort of recreation am I to take if I 
am never, to take my eye off my noble dog^ 
and never move a step free from anxiety about 
him ? True, I see a board nailed up which 
warns me of the disaster which may befal 
my dog ; but does that lessen the chance and 
horror of the disaster ? No, I want the disaster 
itself annihilated: for the notice only tells 
me this, that I must either part with my dog, 
or keep him a close prisoner at home, — and 
either of these necessities my soul abhors. No : 
—let the legislature cast its proper and humane 
protection over every man's dog, the humblest 
and poorest alike, and then the setter of every 
spike and trap will be responsible for its mis- 
chief. 

Te noblemen and gentlemen of England ! 
I am well aware that much is to be said in 
&vour of preserving game;* and especially it 

» 
* '^ I almost despair of anything that any private or 
local efforts can do. I think that the clergy, as a body, 
might do much if they were steadily to observe the evils 
of the times and preach fearlessly against them. I can- 
not understand what is the good of a National Church, 

if it be not to Christianize the nation, and introduce the 
principles of Christianity in men's social and civil rela- 
tions, and ewpon the wickednesi of that spirit which main* 
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is looked on as an inducement to you to reside 
on, or periodically visit, your estates ; and it 
certainly would be a ruinous matter if our land- 
owners were utterly to desert the country, and 
London become to England what Paris is to 
France. Tet, I appeal to you, whether any 
man is at liberty to do evil that good may 
come ; and is there any but evil in this Alge- 
rine inhumanity in sowing the land with instru- 
ments of torture ? I use the argumentum ad 
misericordiamp and I do beg of you to give an 
earnest thought to the contrast, that while you, 
in your lordly mansions and baronial halls are 
engaged in the carousals of the festive board, 
and in comfort and joy, moving amid the mirth 
and music of a refined and happy company ; 
or it may be that you are seated with your 
own family circle only, around the hospitable 
hearth ; at the very time that you are manifest- 
ing a gentle and generous disposition to all 
around you^ perhaps, in many a secluded ^ood, 
or in many an ancient hedge-row, theire is a 

tains the Game Laws, and in agriculture and trade seems 
to think that there is no such sin as cove^tousness, and 
that if a man is not dishonest he has no'thing to do but 
to make all the profit of his capita) that he can." — 
Doctor Arnold, of Rugby, 
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poor Tictim in dreadful agony with the sharp 
fistngs of yonr ruthless instruments entered in«- 
to its very fleshy and extorting a cry of torture 
dreadful for the very winds to bear away from 
your ears. Yes, in tiie dark and pitiless night, 
or in the more genial and pleasant time, there 
is the waU of misery, proclaiming to others of 
its kind, and it may be to agonised relatives, 
the heedless cruelty of man^-'-of man the su* 
perior, of man the Christian, 

The poet siogeth waminglyof mof^ legitimate 
recreation :— 

I . ''Ah, little dreams the haughty Peer, 

The while his Falcon flies — 
Or on the blood bedabbled turf 

The antler'd quarry dies : 
That in his own ancestral Park 
The narrow dwelling lies !'' 

I know of few incidents more affecting than 
that of the anxiety displayed by partridges in 
calling one another together after the covey 
has been dispersed, and some killed by the 
sportsman. This call, it is well known, takes 
place about the usual feeding time, and if some 
of the birds answer not to the call, the call is 
prolonged, and with increased anxiety. What 
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feflections arise upon this simple circamstance ! 
But this is unavoidable, for if partridges are to 
be killed at all, there is hardly any manner of 
death more humane than that of shooting ;^- 
but in the ease of spikes and traps, we deliber<> 
ately seek to inflict a lingering torture, because 
we fed assured that the misenble captive may, 
most probably, pass a whole night, at least, in 
almost unendurable torment. This very thought 
should at once banish the use of the trap from 
the lands and preserves of all those who do not 
like to reflect that they are the cause and means 
of torture to many animals (however noxious 
such animals may be), while they, themselves, 
are enjoying the blessings and privileges vouch- 
safed by a kind Providence, either in the shape 
of festive recreation., learned occupation, or 
when preparing, on damask curtained couch, 
for that, which, with a qidet conscience, e'en 
on tiie high and giddy mast, seals up the ship 
boy's eyes. 

There are many other every day cases of 
inhumanity to animals, which cannot but shock 
and pain the feeling heart Those who have 
seen the mode of packing calves in a cart, or 
the way in which animals are commonly 
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slaughtered, will at once recognise a practice 
distressing to animals, and calculated to harden 
the mind of man. Well is it that butchers may 
not sit on an English jury seat, and butchers 
are excluded from residence in the city of Ox- 
ford. We must put animals to death; for 
though we learn, from comparative anatomy, 
that man resembles frugivorous animals in every 
thing, and carnivorous in notiiing, yet our ar- 
tificial state of being can hardly be abandoned 
however eamestiy the poet Shelley,* and the 
essayist, Newton,t may desire the total repeal 
of the law of eating flesh, and advocate an 
immediate return to vegetable diet. The time 
may come, when man, blest with those blander 
impulses, which shall awake in his noble bosom 
all kindly passions, and all pure desires, shall 
find it true, that : — 



" No longer now 
He slays the lamb that looks him in the face : — 



* See Shelley^ p. 34. 

t Return to Nature ; or. Defence of Vegetable Regi- 
men. — Cadell> 1811. See also Dr. Lambe's Reports on 
Cancer. 
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And then^ as the poet fiirther describeth : 

. " No longer now the winged inhabitants. 

That in the woods their sweet lives sing away. 
Flee from the form of man ; but gather round. 
And prune their sunny feathers on the hands 
Which little children stretch in friendly sport 
Towards these dreadless partners of their play." 

But this can only be^ as our poet states, when 
man has lost his terrible prerogative ; when all 
things are void of terror, and happy earth can 
manifest the reality of Heaven. 

Meanwhile, with this darkened and fallen 
planet we have to do. Many scenes upon it 
tend to harden our nature; but we ate to 
cherish a counteracting influence. Nero^s heart 
was once tender, but it became proverbially 
cruel. No one, for the first time, could witness 
the death of a lamb, without almost inexpres- 
sible feelings of compassion. Few animals die 
so hard ; and an old man, who had killed scores 
of lambs, once told me, ^' that he could not 
look on the expression of a dying lamb's coun- 
tenance ; for,'' he said, ^^ it put him in mind 
of his Saviour's patient dying on the cross." 
And yet what deeds of slaughter are going on 
before we can have our tables duly furnished : 
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wfatt deadis «iid dying gnms in the ImA pie- 
miaes of every great house. Surely, the least 
we can do, and what we ought peremptorily to 
do, is, to see and Imow that death be aduinis- ' 
tered in its least tenible and painfol fonn — 
least horrible for the execationer to inflict and 
behold«-4east tortoringforthe animal to soffer. 
There is a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and, while by becoming members 
of this nobk company of homane men, we 
may prevent or punish much cnidty ezcr« 
dsed in the public streets and markets, we 
may also gain valuable information for tiie 
alleviation of pain and suffering in our do* 
mestic necessities. 

But, after all that can be said (nt counselled 
on the subject, there must be an inner spring 
in the heart, that must move us to actions of 
charity. Better be witiiout life than without 
charity 1 Calm, considerate, and lovely is the 
joy which this temper of soul administers. 
Jean P^ul Richter says, '^ The last best fruit 
which comes to late perfection, even in the 
kindliest soul, is, tenderness toward the hard, 
forbearance toward the unforbearing, warmth 
of heart toward the cold, philanthropy toward 
the misantbropic/' And why this ? Because 
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we all love those who loye us-*-^ not tkepub^ 
Ueans the same ? And so we are partial toward 
our own few domestic animals ; while we look 
on the more alien and forbidding ones with 
contempt and tmconcem. Henceforth let us 
^arge the range of our affections^ and learn to 
look with love and pity on the whole animal 
race ; in like manner, as we are to look upon 
all men, whether Christian or Pagan, whether 
it be a Christian brother hymning in heavenly 
ecstasy his cantiqtie epiriiuelley or the Ghreen- 
lander gulping his oil and offal in his heathen 
hut. <' One more excellent end,'' writes Wes* 
ley, ^^ may, undoubtedly, be answered by the 
preceding observations, (on the souls and future 
life of animals). They may encourage us to 
imitate Him whose mercy is over all His 
works. They may soften our hearts towards 
the meaner creatures, knowing that the Lord 
eareth for them. It may enlarge our hearts 
towards those poor creatures, to reflect that, 
as vile as they appear in our eyes, not one of 
them is forgotten in the sight of our Father, 
which is in heaven. Through all the vanity to 
which they are now subjected, let ns look to 
what God haspreptaredfor them. Tea, kt us 
habituate ourselves to look forward beyond this 
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present scene of bandage, to the happy time 
when they wiU be delivered therefrom, into the 
Uberty of the children of God P^ 

And to this end have I written this humble 
essay ; — and I pray that it may bring more 
writers into the field. It is no mere specula- 
tive subject, but incentive of very humane and 
intelligent practice* I have had more delight 
in Writing on this matter, than on any other 
ever taken in hand ; and I have only to regret 
that my ability to do it justice has fallen so far 
short of the wish. Let these be my last words 
to my indulgent readers, words from one who 
has given us many lessons of the best common 
sense on many subjects : '^ Cruelty to animals/' 
writes Jones of Nayland, ^* is one of the dis-^ 
tinguil^hing vices of the lowest and basest 
of the people. Wherever it is found, it is a 
certain mark of ignorance and meanness : an 
intrinsic mark, which all the external advantages 
of wealth, splendour, and nobility cannot oblite- 
rate. It will consist neither with true learning 
nor with true civility: and religion disclaims 
and detests it as an insult upon the majesty 
and the goodness of God : who, having made 
the instincts of animals minister to the im- 
provement of the mind as well as to the con- 
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venience of the body, hath furnished us with a 
motive to mercy and compassion toward them 
very strong and powerful^ but too refined to 
have influence on the illiterate or irreligious/' 

What an argument is this, not for railing at 
that ignorance of our fellow-creatures which we 
have neglected to remove, but to exert our- 
selves to promote a liberal and humane educa- 
tion for all classes, for all have power over the 
inferior animals, until the multitude may be 
enabled to appreciate and adopt the sentiment 
of the admirable Southey, — ^himself a believer in 
the future existence of the animal creation, — and 
exclaim over every animal, as he did over one 
species : 

'' Mine is no narrow creed : 
And Hb who gave the being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man. There is another world 
For all that live and move — a better one ! 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds. 
Of their own charity, may envy thee." 

Believe me^ always, 

Your sincere friend, 

Achilles. 

Penscellwood. 
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" Oh i what a bvely manhood had been thine^ 
When all the violent workings of thy youth 
Had passed away, hadst thou 1[)een wisely spared. 
Left to the slow and certain influences 
Of silent feeling and maturer thought.'* 

SOUTHBY ON THB '^ 9BATH OF BMMBT.' 



DEDICATION TO MR. SHERIFF LAURIE. 

Sir, 

To you I beg leave (and the clergy will 
hail yoa into their company) to dedicate this 
brief Essay on the subject of Capital Pmiish- 
ments. I might have selected a higher name, 
even his humane Majesty of Sweden, but no 
one in whom exists more zeal and diligence in 
the cause of humanity, and l^slative improve- 
ment. Tou, and such as you, are the junior 
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counsel and special pleaders^ to whom is en- 
trusted the laborious and critical duty of 
preparing and advising upon pleadings^ and 
shaping them in the way in which they ought 
to be presented in court ; while such men as 
Lord Stanley^ Sir Fitzroy Kelly^ Lord John 
Russell^ &c. &c., are the leading counsel, who 
are to clothe with grand and perspicuous elo- 
quence your ^* opinions'' and ^* arguments/' 

The Literary Gazette (no mean authority) 
has spoken highly of your Work,^ and in such 
a way as to place yourself and your endeavours 
favourably before the public mind. In that 
Work you say : " I do hope that in every dis- 
trict of this country I shall find all pressing on 
to the good work. I call upon the nobles of 
our land; I call vpon the dignitaries of our 
Churchy and the clergy ^ whose especial province 
this is : I call upon the representatives of this 
mighty empire, as well as upon the magistracy 
of every county, to carry out this humane, this 
Christian-like work/' 

Tou must be gratified. Sir, to find, by the 

* Rrfuge and Employment for Prisoners, By Mr. 
Sheriff Laurie. See Literanf Gazette for Feb. 21> 1846. 
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eloquent and humane speeches of the Bishops 
of London and Oxford^ that you have not 
called on the dignitaries of the Church in vain. 
May we^ of the humbler ranks of the clergy, 
be enabled to follow the righteous pattern set 
by our noble leaders. 

Tour well-wisher and obedient servant. 
The Pastor of Penscellwood. 



Penscellwood, 1846. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 



'' Though the end of punishment is to deter men from 
offending, it can never follow from thence that it is law- 
ful to deter them at any rate^ and by any means." 

BLACKSTONE. 

It need not be my purpose^ in the conside- 
ration of this subject; to enter deeply into 
metaphysical disquisition connected with the 
laws of nature and the attributes of God^ but 
we may bear in mind tiiat these are consonant 
with the laws of Christia:n Revelation^ the latter 
but working on the same basis, and perfecting 
the former. Among the assigned attributes of 
the Almighty, we assuredly rank Infinite Wis- 
dom, and Boundless Beneficence. God is 
Light, and Grod is Love. The natural opera- 
tions of the Deity proclaim this'— and Revela* 
tion seconds it. The physical laws of the 
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universe and of man as displayed^ for instance^ 
in the solar system, the rotation of planets, in 
the annual and diurnal motions of the earth, 
and in the organization of the human body^ 
herein are such a number of agencies in 
operation for the gratification and good of each 
sense, all shew us that God works nothing 
without a cause, and a chief cause is love* For 
God could in an instant convert His beneficent 
works into instruments of universal destruc- 
tion. The particles of %ht that fly from the 
sun might be condensed, and impelled with 
such velocity, as utterly to destroy our earth 
and every thing on it of life and being. With- 
draw an important ingredient of the atmosphere 
(nitrogen), and the world would be burned to a 
cinder. Stop the earth's motion, or give a new 
direction to its axis of rotation, and what e(m<» ^ 
fusion, what destruction would ensue. Were 
the orbit, too, of one of the comets connected 
with the solar system (invisible to us) in its 
approach to the sun to be turned in a direction 
towards that of the earth, the ultimate result 
would be, that the globe, if comets contain solid 
matter, might be shivered into fragments, oar its 
materials inflamed, oat its atmosphere poisooaed, 
and life annihilated in its last degree. And 
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thus likewise in the human body, the nerves 
which are destined to be the communicators of 
such exquisite delight and sensation, might at 
once be turned into a very hell of unbearable 
anguish. What agony we suffer if one nerve 
be exposed to extreme cold or heat, or be in 
any way disordered; but what is the pain 
occasioned by the sensitiveness of one nerve 
compared with the agony of the whole nervous 
system in rebellion to the cause and purpose of 
its original organization ? 

Turn we then to the moral world. Powerful 
agencies are at work, mighty laws are given, 
and LOVE pervades them all. In the Old Tes- 
tament, the Almighty seeks to establish good- 
will between man and man. The exercise of 
justice and equity ; the practice of pure affec- 
tion; kindness to neighbours and strangers; 
compassionate tenderness and sympathy ; cha- 
ritable dispositions towards the poor and needy, 
with peculiar regard to all persons in distress ; 
absence of malicious revenge on enemies : these 
virtues are strong component parts of the 
moral and political code of the Old Testament, 
and, where punishments are severe, it is in 
order that these may be preserved; while in 
the New Testament such direct precepts on 

VOL. I. N 
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the law of kindness are laid down^ that, if the/ 
were generally observed by the human race^ 
" the whole world/' as both Paley and Bishop 
Sumner have urged^ '^ would be one society of 
friends/' But, let Ood in the morale as in the 
physical world, once withdraw His sanction of 
the moral law, and what confusion, what dis-* 
may, what perilous times, yea, what utter ex- 
tirpation and death would come upon the 
human family on the earth ! Once let loose 
those who are held back by laws based on the 
eternal obligation of the moral command. Thou 
shalt not kill, and how, even in this century 
of Christianity, the evil corruption of our hearts 
would manifest itself, and revenge by death 
would be frequent as it would be frightful. 
The learned Dr. Dwight * has well laid down 
the awful consequences of general freedom 
from any one of God's moral laws, and the 
serious results of a general breaking of any one 
of His commandments. 

As a consequence then, to this position, we 
cannot be surprised if God resorts to a method 
of resolute restraint over the corrupted and 

* But, before all, see Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Book I., sect. IX., page 237> 242 — 3, &c. 
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wicked will of the natural man : and, in the 
case of murder, since no compensation can be 
made, or recovery attempted, life for life might 
justly be the penalty. Hooker discourseth 
soundly to us of the Law of Reason, of Divine 
Law,'* and of Human Law ; and, look at these 
laws as we will, we shall find them all meet 
together in condemnation to death of the wilful 
and illegal shedder of human blood, unless 
punishment equal in terror, or means equal in 
preventing the crime, could be discovered and 
resorted to. 

We know what has been the divine law, 
still imrepealed in letter ; and the law of reason 
tells us of the right of society to punish 
offences against its safety and good order. In 
a state of nature, a human being has a right to 
protect himself from any injury by a degree of 
opposition adequate to the nature of the attack. 
^^ Men always knew," writes Hooker, ^^ that 
when force and injury were offered, they might 
be defenders of themselves,"t and '^ the general 
and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence 
of God Himself."} Revelation, in its former 

* Hooker, Book i., sect. 3, et seq : p. 204, &c. 
t Hooker, page 243. t Page 226. 

N 2 
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part has sanctioned this natural sentence, which 
is as of God, and in its latter part not ex- 
pressly revoked it. It is a law of reason, and 
divine sanction, that if the attempt be made to 
take away, life, a man has a right now, as ever, 
to deprive his assailant of life in the preserva- 
tion of his own. Otherwise, he must lose his 
life, and thus demonstrate that it is lawful in 
the assailant to take away life, (for no man 
should submit to an unlawful act of such first 
degree) and place his fellow-creatures in the 
predicament of submitting to any stronger or 
tyrannical one, who, on any pretext of envy, 
passion, or sport, may chose to take the life 
of a human being, friend, or enemy. Such an 
idea is preposterous, and repugnant to the 
whole voice, and prerogative of reason. 

Now, in civilized societies, this individual 
right, although preserved in certain imminent 
and sudden cases, where law could not act in 
time, is transferred from private persons to 
communities, "by growing unto composition 
and agreement amongst themselves, by ordain- 
ing some kind of government public, and, by 
yielding themselves subject thereto, that unto 
whom they granted authority to rule or govern, 
by them the peace, tranquillity, and happy 
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estate of the rest might be procured/** And 
the community, or government delegated by 
the community, must employ power adequate 
to meet every emergency; it must duly pro- 
portion degrees of punishment to degrees of crime 
and its frequency, for this is taught us both 
by reason and the revelation of God. But it 
is said, ^^ that since life is the gift of God, no 
man can take it away, or delegate authority to 
others to take it/^ We see, however, the fal- 
lacy of this, when we consider that other 
endowments and rights are equally the gift of 
God, and yet we scruple not, for just reasons, 
to take them away. 

What a gift is personal liberty — and yet who 
finds fault with the infliction of imprisonment 
and meagre diet? It is not true, therefore, 
^ we have shewn, that a man may not be 
rightfully deprived of life by another, if the 
urgency of the case demands it. And if one 
man may take away another man's life in order 
to preserve his own, why may not a commu^ 
nity exercise the same power for its own safety 
and protection ? Surely the lives of many are 
more valuable than the life of one ? And if 
communities have a right to enrol militia, and 

* Hooker, page 243. 
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to employ soldiers in war for the destruction 
of thousands in self-defence of life, and the 
security of property ; surely they may, with 
equal right and justice, put to death the one 
man who basely murders any one, or more, of 
their citizens. It is the law of reason, that 
every society has a right to protect the life and 
property of its members, and no other persons 
have any right at all to destroy or subtract that 
life and property after an unjust manner ; and, 
moreover, the punishment should be accord- 
ing to a ratio of the injury done. I do not 
say it should be equal, because no adequate 
compensation can be given to the commu- 
nity in cases where a worthless member has 
cut off a valuable one. And the law of this 
society is always more merciful than the conduct 
of the individual murderer, for he takes away 
life without a moment's warning to his poor 
victim, whereas the law gives the murderer 
that time to dispose of his worldly property, 
and to prepare to meet his God, which he gave 
not to the murdered man ! 

But while I write thus, let me most dis- 
tinctly be understood to say, that if it can be 
shewn that society can be protected and pre- 
served by any other mode of punishment than 
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that of death ; if the murderer can be prevented 
from executing a repetition of his crime, then 
that mode of punishment and protection should 
be put in operation in preference to punish- 
ment by death. And especially^ if reforma- 
tion of character can be attempted with any 
reasonable prospect of success, we sbould oat 
cut off the offender from its triaL 

But come we to the Sacred Scriptures, for 
their commands and precepts exercise a para- 
mount influence on the law and opinions of 
the people of this country. "If ever there 
was a case," says a clever and humane writer,^ 
^^so far as erring mortals can judge of the 
operations of the divine mind — in which God 
may have been supposed to mark the species 
of punishment with which he wished the crime 
of murder to be visited, the case of the first 
murder was that case/' And Lord Nugent 
exclaims, " Cain, the first of murderers. Cain, 
the worst of murderers. The murderer of one 
fifth of the human race, because that brother's 
purer sacrifice to the Most High had been 
preferred before his own. The punishment of 
Cain shall be exile," &c. 

* '^ Does the Bible authorise Capital Punishment for 
Murder?'' a pamphlet, by Mr. J. Brown, Glasgow. 
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Now, in respect to the fact of Cain, the fir^ 
murderer, (as he is designated), not being 
punished with death, I am not inclined to ky 
much stress on it; for we must recollect, that 
the knowledge of death had only been given 
to Adam as the first man, and how far Adam 
or any of his progeny could be cognizant of 
the fact that death would follow as the result 
of an envious or passionate blow, we cannot 
know. And whether Cain had this knowledge 
or not, we do not know from any word of the 
sacred text, whether Cain^s crime was that of 
murder or manslaughter, for the provocation 
may have been sudden, (as the text rather tends 
to signify,) and his brother's death not actually 
intended. We only know that AbeFs sacrifice 
was accepted, (Heb. xi. 4), and that Cain was 
envious of his brother's goodness; but of the 
manner of the act, or of the deliberate malice 
or immediate impulse, we know nothing. 
Therefore, it may be that Cain's crime was no 
murder at all. We must bear in mind, also, 
that no law or command had been as yet pro- 
mulgated respecting murder and its penalty; 
therefore Caiii sinned in ignorance of any 
serious result accruing to himself from his 
crime, however, some degree of natural con- 
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science might have made him aware of his sin 
in putting Abel to death. Some great punish- 
ment must follow, as a future warning to the 
human race; but it must not be that of death 
in the first instance, simply because the slayer 
was not forewarned, and the Almighty cannot 
be unjust. 

Thus, though we might allow Cain's crime 
to be murder, may we not, from this fact of 
Cain not foreknowing the vast penalty, and 
also from considerations connected with the 
tK)mmencement of population, (for another fifth 
of the human race would have been cut off,) 
suppose that the Almighty had reasons for not 
then inflicting the punishment of death, but 
chose to punish Cain's crime in such a way as 
no crime was ever afterwards punished by the 
Patriarchal or Mosaic laws, for the punishment 
x>{ exile seems never to have been adopted ? 

But what may at once and altogether put 
the case of Cain- out of our consideration is 
the fact, that, although no instance of Capital 
Punishment might have been ordered previous 
to the Deluge, and for the government of the 
old world, yet after the Deluge we have such 
a command given by God Himself in terms ot 
language most absolute and peremptory. A 

N 3 
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later command would have force to annul a 
previous one^ even were that previous one 
opposed to the injunction of the later, but 
when no previous mandate exists, the com- 
mand of the later period has all the force of a 
primary and distinct law. Noah and his 
family were now, like Adam and his family, 
the first people appearing on the face of the 
renovated earth. Capital Punishment had not 
been ordered in the old world system; but 
a dreadful murder or manslaughter had been 
committed; the world had become so filled 
with violence, man had so abused the leniency 
of God, that the Almighty One Himself^ in 
just mercy to the human race, was compelled 
to become their almost universal executioner. 

At the renewal of things, then, and in the 
very first words spoken to Noah, Capital Punisln 
ment was primarily ordered. The law is pro- 
nounced in the fifth and sixth verses of the 
ninth chapter of Genesis ; and in the very com- 
mand God seems to be mindful of Cain's cruel 
act, when He says, '^ at the hand of every 
man's brother will I require the life of man.'' 
God seems to foreknow and foretell that there 
will be murder on the earth, and Noah and his 
sons must have been cognizant of the murders 
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and violence in the old world ; therefore, God 
is telling them of a crime^ the existence of 
which they knew, and He affixes a more terri- 
ble punishment to its commission than was 
before known. And the reason for this new 
command is given, ^^ for, in the image of Ood 
made He man;^^ and whatever may be the 
meaning of these words, ^^ in the image of 
6od,'^ while we can have no doubt that their 
application will hold good from the beginning 
of man's creation to the end of time,^ yet they 
may not strictly imply any human necessity for 
the infliction of Capital Punishment. 

I have remarked on the absolute and peremp- 
tory nature of the command given in Oen. ix. 
V. 5, 6f and it certainly seems to apply to all 
kinds of man-slaying, whether premeditated or 
sudden. In the very brief manner in which 
first commands were given to Noah, we could 
not expect otherwise. Perhaps it then meant 
all that it seems to mean. For the character 
of the words appears to comprehend every 
species of manslaughter, and to interdict the 
spilling of blood in any cause, and thus to 
militate as fully against the commencement of 

* 1 Cor. xi. 7, Sec, ; JameSy iii. 9. 
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war, as against that species of war whidi we 
call miirder. When war was onoe began, then 
retribntion by batde was lawfbl, and often so 
in indiyidual cases, as the licence given to the 
God (or avenger) fally declares. Bnt after the 
promulgation of this command, Noah and his 
sons, could not consistently sacrifice the life ef 
any man in any way; nor do we find that they 
did so, and dreadful would have been the case 
(and from this circumstance we may fiirm a 
striking idea of Grod's homHr of manslaughter) 
if the fiithei* had been compelled to adjudge 
his son to death, or the sons, since they were 
the only judges, had sentenced the fiither to 
deadi. 

If any man was strongly moved to pass sen- 
tence of death, it was that Noah who pro* 
nounced an eternal curse, and the doom of 
perpetual slavery on Canaan and his descen- 
dants, compared with which, when we trace 
its actual fulfilment, many would have deemed 
a sentence of death to be preferable. But 
since Canaan had shed no blood, neither could 
Noah shed blood. Unless there was a previous 
illegal shedding of blood, no person was autho- 



21 ; 2 Kings, ix. 26. 
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rized in any way primarily, in punishment for 
any crime, to shed blood. Had the former 
injunction of the text never been disobeyed, the 
other would never have been enforced. But 
man, in his wickedness, did soon disobey God. 
If we take the text in its most comprehensive 
sense, there must have been in the very first 
battle that is recorded (when the four Kings 
were arrayed against the King of Sodom and 
his allies) an open disregard of Ood's command 
exhibited in one of the parties, and then the 
shedding of blood would be just retribution, 
and make good the word of the Almighty in 
fulfilment of this very command, which seems 
rather to order than to forbid defensive war — 
he that sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
HIS BLOOD BE SHED. There could be no other 
meaning understood to be attached to this com« 
mand, than that whoever shed man^s blood 
illegally, that is, whoever in passion, or for 
gain, or for oppression in any mode, took the 
life of a fellow-creature, or a number of fellow- 
creatures, his blood was to be shed, as far as 
sentence could be carried into execution, by his 
fellow-creatures in return : in our words, Capi- 
tal Punishment was to be inflicted. Thus war, 
as St. James tells us, if traced to its origin, will 
always be found to arise out of some evil pas- 
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sion^ or lost and vaiiity of the mind, which can 
too often be punished only by war in return. 
The Lord fought for Israei< : — ^those few 
words alone at once settle the point of the law- 
fulness of war under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation ; — and the command to Noah, as well as 
the institution of the Groel^ at once determines 
the lawfulness of inflicting Capital Punishments 
on individuab; and indeed, the words of Rebe- 
kah, when Esau would have slain Jacob, seem 
to imply that the Noahian command would be 
reduced to practice, ** Why should I be de^^ 
prived also of you both in one day?*' (Gen. 
xxvii. 45). 

This command given to Noah, and accepted 
in its most comprehensive sense against all 
shedding of blood, as proved by the necessity 
of ulterior regulations, received those regular' 
tions ere long as we find them given by the 
Almighty to His chosen legislator, Moses* 
We are soon told for what kind of manslayer 
the cities of refuge were prepared^ when the 
malicious murderer was to be dragged forth to 
death, even firom the altar itself. Thus the 
original command to Noah, although modified 
and restrained in regard to its most compre- 
hensive sense, yet clearly was retained for 
certain cases, and tiius abstractedly loses 
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nothing of its naked strength in support of the 
fact, that God, both to the Patriarchs, and to 
the Jewish legislature, commanded Capital 
Punishment to be exercised. To Moses the 
commands were given: 

'* He that smiteth a man, so that he die, 
shall be surely put to death/' (Exodus xxi. 12). 

'^ He that killeth any man shall surely be put 
to death." (Leviticus xxiv. 17)« 

'^ Whoso killeth any person, the murderer 
shall be put to death by the mouth of witnesses : 
but one witness shall not testify against any 
person to cause him to die. Moreover, ye 
shall take no satisfection for the life of a 
murderer, which is guilty of death ; but he shall 
be surely put to death.'' (Numbers xxxv. 30, 
31). 

'^ But if any man hate his neighbour, and 
lie in wait for him, and smite him mortally that 
he die, and fleeth into one of these cities : then 
the elders of the city shall send and fetch him 
thenccy and deliver him into the hand of the 
avenger of blood, that he may die. Thine eye 
shall not pity him, but thou shalt put away 
the guilt of innocent blood from Israel, that it 
may go well with thee." (Deuteronomy xix. 
11, 12, 13). 

And we find all through the Old Testament, 
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the practice of Capital Punishments under the 
▼arioos modes of decapitation^ stoning, &c^ 
as judicially laid down, constantly and rapidly 
maintained. No one can dispute this, it is 
most clearly stated in the Scriptures, and to be 
read and understood by the wayfaring man and 
the intelligent child. And this state of things 
was ordered, be it remembered, when the 
Jewish government was derived immediately 
from God, when it was what may be termed a 
theocracy. It was God, and not man, who 
authorized capital punishments : men were only 
agents, who, under Divine direction, adminis- 
tered the laws. It is quite idle to argue that 
because God gave the authority, therefore 
man has none : quite the contrary, God gave 
the authority to man, therefore man exercised 
it.* 

• See p. 5 of the Pamphlet* '* Does the Bible* &c." 
This argument is repeated in the Magazine, and seems 
to me to be one of remarkable weakness. Remember 
how man is made the agent : ''Thas saith the Lord God, 
because that Edom hath dealt against the house of Ju- 
dah by taking vengeance, &c. I will also stretch out 
mine hand upon Edom, and will cut off man and beast 
from it ; and I will make it desolate from Teman ; and 
they of Dedan thaUfaU 6y the sword. And I will lay my 
vengeance upon Edom, hf the hand of my people Israel" 
Ezekiel, xzv. 12, 13, 14. 
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The question, then, now to be considered by 
the members of the British Legisktnre, is not 
the institution of Capital Punishments, but the 
retention of them. Ought they to be retained 
under the Christian dispensation ? Now this is 
a question, not of ceremonial, or abrogation 
were easy, but of moral law* The offence is 
moral, and its award moral. Let us bear in 
mind that the execution of the moral laws of 
Moses has been greatly changed. Neither the 
fact of God himself being the Author of laws, 
nor His committing them to Scripture, nor the 
continuance of the end or cause for which they 
were instituted, is sufficient reason to prove 
that they are unchangeable. We have seen laws 
absolutely laid down in Scripture, and yet we 
know them now to be as absolutely repealed. 
A law is changed when it is either altc^ether 
done away, or in part repealed, or augmented 
with farther additions. 

Now this law of Capital Punishment, or 
shedding of blood, has, if we might take it on 
its delivery in its most enlarged extent, only 
been partially repealed ; and a law commanding 
Capital Punishment existed after its partial re- 
peal. Under the Jewish polity, it continued to 
exist as a prohibition against wilful murder. 
The man who committed murder shaU be put 
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to death without mercy. This was the improved 
moral law^* and it seems never to have been 
repealed or relaxed. 

There are objections urged against the very 
essential property of this command^ and it may 
be well in this place to consider them. It is 
said that the verb should be in the future tense, 
rather than in the imperative mood ; and that 
thus the text only contains a prediction, or 
warning; as much as to say in paraphrase, 
^^ Beware of practising against human life. The 
man in blood will stand in peril of a bloody 
retribution ; every man's hand wiU be against 
him/'t And another text is put forward in cor- 
roboration : ^' He that taketh up the sword^ 
shall perish by the sword.''J Now we know, 

* Dr. Arnold says, " If the law itself be done away 
in Christ, much more the things before the law. The 
law was not a going backwards in the scheme of God's 
providence, but a going forwards; it revealed to the 
children of Israel much more than the Patriarchs knew, 
although it did not open to them the gate of everlasting 
life. But if Christians have outgrown the law, so 
that it is called the weak elements or rudiments of 
knowledge, the mere teaching of children, which grown 
men do not need ; much more must we have outgrown 
the discipline of the times before the law! — Serjnom, 
vol. III., Sermon 22. 

t Lord Nugent. 

X Councillor Russell, Edinburgh. 
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thatj in the Hebrew language, the words ^^ will'^ 
and ^^ shall'' are often convertible terms, and it 
is difficult to discern which of them should be 
precisely used. But in this case it does not 
make much difference whether one or the 
other be resorted to. At the utmost, the ren- 
dering the text predictive would only serve to 
neutralize it in regard to this argument. But, 
can we imagine that God would so solemnly 
predict in his first words to Noah the certain 
vengeance of man, or would He desire to give 
license to that unbridled vengeance ? 

Surely Capital Punishment inflicted after pro- 
cess of law would be preferable to this ; be- 
cause, without due investigation and trial, how 
many a person, or number of persons, might 
be ferociously slain on suspicion only. And 
look on the following words, ^' for in the image 
of God made he man.'' In whatever way we 
apply these words, whether against the mur- 
derer, or the furious slayer of the murderer, 
they are words that are antagonistic to the 
doing any thing that is contrary to the justice 
and general character of the Almighty. They 
seem to say that man was made after an image 
of holiness and righteousness which was totally 
inconsistent with violence and oppression, and 
towards which image a return is to be conti- 
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nually sought ; or, as St. Paul applies a sotnie- 
what similar expression to a case before him 
(1 Cor. xi. 7)9 man is now in the image of God^ 
as holding, in delegation from him, the gover- 
nance of all creatures, and, therefore, is en- 
trusted with authority for the governance of 
others, or certainly ought to govern himself. 
But if this text be a prediction of man's in- 
satiate revenge, and, we may say, his certain 
revenge (for there is no limitation in the text,) 
what becomes of justice, benevolence, and the 
like, seeing that man may often be mistaken in 
his suspicions ? And, if the text be predictive of a 
judicial sentence of death, then it at once sup- 
ports the administration of Capital Punish- 
ment. 

But farther, this text, as with the case of 
Cain, may be put out of the argument dlto^ 
gether, unless it can be shown that a command 
delivered to Noah is of more force and con- 
tinuance than a command delivered to Moses. 
For, whatever meaning we may assign to Gen. 
ix. 5, 6, we know that Capital Punishments were 
soon made judicial. The first magistrates of 
the State, the judges, and afterwards the kings, 
who had the power of commanding the army 
in the time of war, presiding in the senate, or 
council of princes and elders, and in the as- 
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sembly of the. congregation^ were likewise the 
protectors of the laws^ the defenders of re- 
Ugion, and the avengers of crimes.* 

The sentence of death was sometimes put 
into execution by the . ministers of religion, 
because to carry out a law of God was a godly 
work in their eyes, and thus the Levites sanc- 
tified themselves in the blood of their brethren 
(Exodus xxxii. 26 — 29). Phinehas slew an 
adulterer (Numbers xxv. 8); Samuel hewed 
Agag in pieces before the Lord (l Samuel xv. 
33); and Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, who 
was a chief priest (1 Chronicles xxvii. 5), also 
acted as the executioner of Joab, slaying him 
at the very altar (1 Kings ii. 34). Thus there 
can be no doubt that Capital Punishments were 
commanded by direct ordinance of God him- 
self; and His agents in performance of His 
ordinance were sometimes taken from among 
His chosen servants. 

In regard to the quotation of the text from 
Matthew xxvi. 52, it may rather be adduced, in 
corroboration, than in opposition to Genesis ix. 
5, 6 ; for, whatever learned commentators may 
advance respecting any general or hidden 
meaning of the text, whether it may be taken 

* See the Pamphlet, Page 5. 
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as a prediction of the destruction of the Jews 
by the Roman sword, who took up the sword 
unjustiy in opposition to Christ and His dis^ 
ciples: or whether it be regarded as a pro- 
verbial saying against repelling force by force, 
and the exercise of private vengeance ; what- 
ever may be speculatively advanced, it must be 
taken, as regarded the disciples, with restriction, 
and be applied to those who take up the sword 
against the magistrate. 

But, after that we have proved that capital 
punishments were of direct ordinance from the 
Almighty to His chosen nation, it is yet a 
question whether they should be continued 
under the Christian dispensation. Some may 
feel inclined to say, that what is once the mind 
of God, must be always the mind of God ; but 
this assertion is directly negatived by His 
own Word itself. In proof of this, we may 
notice the peremptory command given in 
Genesis ix. 4, ^^ But flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat f^ 
and this command added to by the law of 
Moses : ^^ It shall be a perpetual statute for 
your generations throughout all your dwel- 
lings, that ye eat neither fat nor blood,'' 
(Leviticus, iii. 170 T^^^ statute was rigidly 
observed by the Jews, and had well nigh pre- 
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vented all communication between Jewish and 
Gentile converts^ if an arrangement had not 
been planned in the council held by the Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem. It was there suggested by 
St. James, that the Gentile converts, in order to 
meet the customary manner of the Jews, should 
abstain from eating blood. But we are alto- 
gether free from this law of Moses, and even 
from the injunction of the Apostle; and although 
it be called a perpetual statute, it is not neces- 
sarily to be observed by Christian people, and 
hence they do eat both the fat and the blood. 
Here is a Noahian and Mosaic law totally 
repealed, repealed too without any express 
direction of the written word, although Apos- 
tles may have orally delivered a sentence on the 
matter. But although this command imme- 
diately precedes the one respecting murder or 
manslaughter, it is so entirely ceremonial,"**^ and 
the other so entirely moral, that the two have 
no necessary connection, and the repeal of the 
one is no argument for the repeal of the other. 
We see the fourth commandment united with 
the nine other commandments, and yet while 
the nine are to be observed to the very letter, 

^ If it were in its first promulgation morale its moral 
nature soon became absorbed in its ceremonial. 
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the fourth, respecting the observance of the 
Sabbath day, is to be r^arded in its spirit 
only — the letter Idlleth, in this case, where the 
spirit gireth life* On the other hand, this 
illnstration may serve another view, and show 
ns that, althongh we can produce no distinct 
repeal of the command in Genesis ix. 5, 6, yet 
that it may still stand repealed according to the 
expedient natare of the age, and the conve- 
nience of mankind, in like manner as we see, 
without any express Divine command, capital 
punishment no longer affixed to such criminals 
as idolators, (Ehcodus xxii. 20, &c.) blasphe- 
mers, (Leviticus xiv. 15, 16,) necromancers or 
witches, (Levit. xx. 27,) false prophets, (Deut. 
xiii. &c.) Sabbath breakers, (E^od. xxxv. 2,) 
adulterers, (Levit. xx. 10, &c,) man-stealers, 
(Exod. xxi. 16,) obstinate drunkards and glut- 
tons, (Deut. xxi. 18,) those who smite or curse 
their parents, (Exod. xxi. 15, 16, &c.) assum- 
ers of the priestly offices, (Num. 16.) 
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